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15 months of JUBILEE plus a FREE book 
bonus for only $4.98. Act now: be in on JUBILEE’s 
greatest year. Merely. fill out the coupon below, 
mail with payment. We’ll send you your bonus 
by return mail. 

Choose from among these books when you order: 

1) St. John of the Cross, by Crisogéno de Jesis. 

The classic biography of the great Spanish 

saint, beautifully illustrated. (List price, $6) 

2) The Mystery of the Holy Innocents, by Charles 
Péguy. A vision of Christianity which ‘“smolders, 
eatches fire, and bursts into flame.” (List price, $3) 

3) Words of Faith, by Francois Mauriac. Essays 

on the earthly hope of Christians, the nature 


of anguish and the future of Christian 
civilization. (List price, $2.75) 


To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
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@ Ned O’Gorman, juBILEE’s literary editor, 
joined the staff earlier this year after climb- 
ing down from atop Mount 
Sinai, where he’s shown 
here, (for his report on the 
trip see page 24), and re- 
turning to the United States 
via Egypt, Rome, London, 
and Ireland. He has been 
busy here ever since — edit- 
ing, reviewing books and 
writing on everything from 
poetry to nuclear warfare. 
Able to speak with authority 
on the former, O’Gorman 
has been writing poetry himself since he 
was 23 when, he explains, he realized that 
“the best thing anyone could be was a poet,” 
and has taught poetry and literature courses 
at Brooklyn and Iona Colleges and the New 
School of Social Research. Most of the poems 
in his first book, The Night of the Hammer, 
published in 1958, were written during a 
year’s sojourn in Italy on a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship, and the book received the Lamont 
Poetry Selection prize as the best manuscript 
by a new poet. His second book, Adam Be- 
fore His Mirror, was published this spring 
by Harcourt, Brace. O’Gorman is currently 
occupying a makeshift office: consisting of 
an architect’s drawing board, an original 
Sullivan bookcase, and pegboard walls. 
There, somehow, 31-year-old editor O’Gor- 
man manages to turn out consistently golden 
prose, appease impatient authors, and cajole 
dozens of literati to abandon other projects 
and take up their typewriters for JUBILEE. 
This fall, O'Gorman will have an even busier 
schedule: besides his JUBILEE chores, he 
will juggle morning classes at Manhattan 
College with an evening course at the New 
School, fulfill engagements to read his 
poetry at the University of Notre Dame and 
others, and collaborate with a Princeton 
colleague on new poetic renderings of Per- 
sian poetry. 
@ Dr. Edgar Alexander, who examines Pope 
John XXIII’s important new encyclical, 
“Mater et Magistra,” for JUBILEE on page 8, 
has been a close observer of papal pro- 
nouncements for many years. A former 


member of the Vatican staff (1933 to 1938), 


In this issue... 


Dr. Alexander is the author of numerous 
treatises on the Church’s relation to society, 
including one critics consider definitive on 
the subject, Church and Society, published 
in 1953. Besides his scholarly activities, Dr. 
Alexander has had an active military career, 
serving first as second lieutenant in the 
French Army in World War II and later, 
after admission to the United States via a 
Vatican passport, spending three years in 
the United States Army. Next spring Mac- 
millan will publish a new book on the pa- 
pacy by Dr. Alexander. Entitled Guardian of 
Freedom: The Papacy in the Light of His- 
tory, it will incorporate an essay on Pope 
John’s reign viewed in the light of history, 
which Dr. Alexander wrote for JUBILEE 
shortly after the new pontiff’s coronation in 
1958. 

@ Dr. Alfred Werner, author of “Report 
from Germany” (page 2) and of the article 
on Ethiopian manuscripts in the June issue 
of JUBILEE, is an art critic, art historian, an 
ex-poet (by his own admission) and one of 
the busiest men in New York City. The 
American correspondent for Pantheon, an 
international magazine of art with head- 
quarters in Munich, he is also a contribut- 
ing editor to Arts magazine in New York. 
He has taught art history and appreciation 
at Wagner College on Staten Island and at 
the College of the City of New York, con- 
tributed an article on art to the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica and is the editor of several 
books, including The Sword and the Flame, 
a selection of Heinrich Heine’s prose, a 
one-volume paperback edition of Vasari’s 
Lives, and several monographs on artists. 
Of the last he says, “they are those big 
heavy books that are good to beat your 
mother-in-law with.” The most recent, on 
Jules Pascin, will be released by Abrams in 
December. Dr. Werner was born and edu- 
cated in Vienna, spent six months in Dachau 
concentration camp and later was interned 
as an enemy alien in England. “I am one of 
those fall guys who gets caught on both 
sides,” he says, “but everything bad in my 
life has also been good in some way.” Fi- 
nally he came to the United States and now 
claims to be “as Yankee as Yankee could 


be.” 
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REPORT 
FROM 
GERMANY 


In 1948 Frankfurt was a city of listless, 
emaciated, shabbily dressed men and women, 
wearily looking for employment, for food 
amid the ruins. It was a Frankfurt of de- 
feat, black market and prostitution; the 
only worthwhile buildings were those fly- 
ing the American flag—especially the PX 
across from the main railroad station; an- 
other, quite a distance from the center of 
town, was the huge, intact I. G. Farben 
compound. 

By contrast, Frankfurt in the summer of 
1961 was a boom town. Goethe's house, de- 
stroyed by Allied bombs, had been complete- 
ly restored. (The present building is an 
almost frighteningly exact replica of the 
original.) A short distance from the re- 
built Grosser Hirschgraben (once a narrow, 
medieval thoroughfare), throngs of shop- 
pers made it look like New York's 34th 
Street on a Saturday afternoon. Today's 
Frankfurt seems to consist of innumerable 
Macy’s and Gimbels, one next to the other. 

In 1948 there were in Frankfurt numerous 
one-eyed, one-armed, one-legged men in 
their twenties and thirties, grim remind- 
ers of Hitler's war that had sent six anda 
half million Germans to their death. In 
1961 most Frankfurters had the scrubbed, 
healthy look of American Midwesterners; 
their clothing was of good quality and 
parking meters were as numerous as in any 
American city. Even the speech of today's 
Germans is “Americanized” to the extent 
that countless American technical terms 
are used in everyday conversation (in con- 
trast to Hitler's era when foreign terms 
were frowned on and Teutonic words were 
preferred, often with ludicrous results). 
It occurred to me that these crowds of West 
Germans, seemingly preoccupied with the 
latest model television or refrigerator 
are, at least in their affluence, no men- 
ace, either to others or to themselves. 
Among them, to be sure, there must still be 
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many with a morbid inclination towards hate 
—but even they have little time or occa- 
sion to express it since they can, whenever 
they like, hop into their own Volkswagens 
and take a cooling spin through the hills, 

There are many other ‘improvements. Be- 
cause they were close to the industrial 
plants which were targets of Allied bomb- 
ers, nearly all the slums of Frankfurt were 
wiped out in the war, and no new ones have 
been created (though the new workers’ 
houses are not half as attractive as simi- 
lar housing projects in the Netherlands), 
The German tendency to use two or three aca- 
demic or official titles socially and in 
correspondence has diminished (although 
hotel waiters and bellboys still page "Herr 
Kommerzienrat X" or "Frau Professor Y"), 
There is also less red tape connected with 
customs and immigration. At one German air- 
port, I walked through the passport con- 
trol at a moment when the official was not 
at his desk: seeing me from a distance, he 
smiled and waved me on. (Thirty years ago 
I would have been hailed back, had my pass- 
port examined for twenty minutes, and fi- 
nally let through with a stern warning not 
to try it again.) Altogether, after the 
rigid discipline of the Hitler period and 
the lawless lean years of post-war recon- 
struction there are now more cheerful ex- 
pressions in the streets and even public 
officials have learned to be courteous. 
Years ago, the policeman, the man in the 
post office, the conductor in the train, 
anyone wearing a uniform considered hinm- 
self superior to the “ordinary” citizen. 
Ill-paid as these officials were, and usu- 
ally maltreated by those of higher rank, 
they let out their frustrations on the 
public. 


Naturally I have read about the swastika 
smearers, and the unregenerated Nazis. 
During my recent visit a German newspaper 
editor told me that, along with many let- 
ters from readers expressing horror at the 
atrocities revealed in the Eichmann trial, 
he had also received letters attacking him 
for devoting so much space to it. No doubt 
I would have less praise for the cosmo- 
politanism, the courtesy and cordiality of 
present-day Germans, had I talked more fre- 
quently with people of Eichmann's genera- 
tion. I was amazed to note, though, how 
many -fairly important positions in mu- 
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seums, libraries, universities and edi- 
torial offices are held by men and women 
under thirty, who were children when the 
Hitler regime collapsed. I was warned that 
the centers of reaction and of philistinism 
were to be found, not in Hamburg, Frank- 
furt, Munich, Duesseldorf and Cologne, but 
in the small cities where many a former 
Nazi burgomaster, general or doctor might 
dominate on account of his erstwhile con- 
nections with Hitler's regime. 

Western Germany admittedly isn’t a ro- 
mantic fairyland of cleanliness, technical 
know-how and commercial efficiency. As 
John Dornberg points out in Schizophrenic 
Germany, today's Germans seem to be suffer- 
ing froma split personality; good and evil 
elements are still tragically intermingled 
in the national character. Nevertheless, 
he concludes that the nation is greatly 
different from that of the Third Reich or 
of the Weimar interlude: "There can, in 
fact," he says, "be no real comparison with 
the Germany of the past, and an attempt to 
draw parallels between the negative as- 
pects apparent today, and those of the past 
is both unfair and alarmist." 

I agree with him, mainly because of con- 
versations I had with young Germans. There 
is no denying that the German of Eichmann's 
generation, whether he was an active Nazi 
collaborator or merely one who refrained 
from resisting the evil, has grown a tough 
shell around his soul. Germans over forty, 
I noticed, hate to be drawn into conversa- 
tion about the Nazi past. In what may be a 
natural reaction of self-preservation, 
they have pushed the Nazi period deep into 
their unconscious. By contrast, young Ger- 
mans—like the Heidelberg students I 
talked with—do not avoid the subject: they 
want to know everything about the period 
in which their parents played a role, even 
if it were a deplorable one. On the other 
hand young Germans don't seem very much in- 
terested in today’s politics and politi- 
Cians. (It may very well be that this German 
Political apathy, bordering on numbness, 
is responsible for the dullness of German 
response when any problem except a divided 
Berlin arises.) But they do buy and read 
Such books on the Third Reich as the schol- 
arly compilations of data issued in paper- 
back by the Fischer Buecherei. 

Twice I went to the Synagoga exhibition 
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at Frankfurt's Historical Museum, and each 
time noticed that nearly all of the visi- 
tors were between fifteen and twenty-five. 
Was this merely an accident? The show, com- 
posed mainly of Jewish religious art from 
the past 2,000 years, has traveled through 
Germany since it opened in 1960 in the small 
industrial Ruhr city of Recklinghausen. In 
Frankfurt, the walls of the museum were 
black to symbolize mourning. Special ef- 
forts were made to remind the visitors that 
the purpose was not solely to display cere- 
monial silver and illuminated manuscripts 
as a tribute to the Jewish genius; at the 
entrance were photographic murals of atroc- 
ities committed by the Nazis, and on a 
table were two bulky volumes of photostats 
of anti-Jewish decrees. Many of the visi- 
tors leafed through these books. All paid 
careful attention to each object in the 
show, but they tended to discuss it in whis- 
pers. I followed one group as it was leaving 
the building; outside they still remained 
silent. Excessive preoccupation with the 
past, of course, can be harmful to an indi- 
vidual, and to a group; on the other hand, 
the "amnesia" affected by the older Germans 
is no healthier. Were it not for the young 
who keep asking embarrassing questions, 
there might be reason to worry about this 
deliberate repression of a reality too 
painful to remember, a repression eventu- 
ally leading to obliteration, and at last 
to the myth that nothing had really hap- 
pened between 1933 and 1945. 

German newspapers, among them the Frank- 
furter Rundschau and Munich's Sueddeutsche 
Zeitung, won't permit this. During my re- 
cent visit to Germany I bought newspapers 
of every shade of political opinion. 1 do 
not relish the constant quarrels between 
Protestants and Catholics, between the ad- 
herents of Chancellor Adenauer and his So- 
cialist opponent, Willy Brandt, especially 
when editors allow writers to indulge in 
personal vituperation. But generally in 
these papers the tone is dignified, hysteria 
is kept to a minimum, even in attacks on the 
East German regime or the Soviet Union, and 
racial bias is absolutely taboo. 

Today, appeals to chauvinism are con- 
sidered a waste of time. The present trend 
is to assimilate as many foreign products 
as possible—from machinery to political 
institutions, and from hairstyles to peda- 
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gogical methods. I cannot recall a single 
American author of note whose works I have 
not seen in German bookstores. I was amazed 
how versatile and well-informed the book- 
sellers were. Shops as large as Brentano's 
in New York, or Kroch's in Chicago, can be 
found in every major German city. Frank- 
furt, with a population equaling Buffa- 
lo's, has a hundred; the tiny village of 
Kehl, separated from Strasbourg by the 
Rhine, has only one but it is excellent. 
Everywhere, in street cars, in cafes, West 
Germans seem to be reading. West Germany is 
the fourth largest publishing country in 
the world (America is sixth), with over 
20,000 titles last year. 


Still, it must be said that West Germany 
has not yet produced a single writer of 
Thomas Mann's stature, for example. While 
many scholarly works have been published, 
and many more popularizations of serious 
subjects, no great poet, no significant 
dramatist has emerged. Things are better 
in the field of religious art and architec- 
ture: for example, Georg Meistermann'’s 
swirling abstract stained glass window de- 
signs, Gerhardt Marcks's religious sculp- 
tures, and the many striking church build- 
ings, both Protestant and Catholic, that 
have been built during the past decade of 
prosperity. In many cases, when a Gothic 
or Baroqué church tower or apse had sur- 
vived a devastating air raid, it was the 
architect's difficult task to incorporate 
the proud, but sad, remnant of the past 
within a twentieth century design. Invari- 
ably, it turned out that the architect was 
the more successful, the less he permitted 
his creative imagination to be paralyzed 
with awe before historic relics; it also 
seemed there was no intrinsic conflict be- 
tween a row of fourteenth century columns 
and modern concrete walls, and that a ro- 
coco Madonna, rescued from the debris, 
could be placed in a setting of cement 
blocks. 

I am glad that I saw Germany's new 
churches—otherwise, I might have come 
back thinking that the higher interests 
were sadly lacking in the Bonn Republic, 
which would have been unfair. It seems un- 
likely that the spiritual fervor, even 


ecstasy, that built some of the world's 
noblest cathedrals between Danzig and 
4 


Strasbourg has been stamped out. complete. 
ly. Thirty years ago I witnessed youthful 
idealism and selflessness abused by German 
Communists and Nazis, who pressed millions 
of innocents into their inhumane service, 
The political results are known. But it is 
less widely appreciated that of all the 
books published between 1933 and 1945, of 
all the paintings, statues, plays, build- 
ings approved by the Nazi Party and still 
extant, next to nothing is of any real 
value. So great was the fear of the Gestapo 
that hardly any “underground” literature 
was produced. (I was a tyro poet myself at 
the time and remember burning all my manu- 
scripts one day in 1938 after learning of 
the tragedy of a fellow-poet who had not 
done a good job of hiding his "subversive" 
work. ) 

Paintings were even more difficult to hide 
but I met several middle-aged men who told 
me how, in the Thirties, they had been 
members of an underground producing what 
the Hitlerites called “degenerate art"— 
abstractions and semi-abstractions—and 
that they were always ready to shove them 
into a dark corner should there be an omi- 
nous knock at the door. Some progressive 
artists now in their late fifties lost as 
many as fifteen productive years through 
Nazi hostility to modern art, as well as 
through military service, imprisonment 
and postwar poverty. Fritz Winter's case 
is typical; he did not return from Siberia 
until 1949. No wonder there is a tragic 
undertone in his paintings, despite the 
lyrical intensity of his dramatic, non- 
figurative forms, executed in lightning- 
bold color; no wonder his canvases suggest 
infinite reaches of luminous space broken 
only by barbed-wire fences: the prison 
camps of Russia. 

Among the artists in today's Germany, 
there are dozens who are not deceived by 
the glamor of easy living, who refuse t0 
visualize life as one straight and smooth 
autobahn, leading from thrill to thrill. 
One must be able, of course, to "read" the 
work of such older painters as Winter and 
Nay, and of young men like Sonderborg ané 
Gaul to discern unrest in the face of “ 
Wirtschaftswunder, the economic miracle. 
Their work points to tragedies that are 1i- 
able to occur in the not so distant future. 

—Alfred Werner 
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$9.95 EACH 


124) ICONS, edited by T. Talbot Rice. A 
large scale book of color plates of Russian 
ikons, some famous, some relatively un- 
known, with detailed descriptions of the 
plates. 

153) THE GOLDEN GOSPELS OF ECH- 
TERNACH. One of the most beautiful 
books ever printed: a long study (with 
110 apg and black-and-white pages 
of all the illuminations) of a tenth-century 
Gospel book. Long known to only a hand- 
ful of the select, the codex upon which 
this book is based is one of the great 
artistic monuments of the early Holy 
Roman Empire. (List price, $25) 


$8.50 EACH 


131) GIOTTO, text by Jean Dominique 
Rey. Large-size, full color reproductions 
of 28 frescoes in the Upper Church at 
Assisi, depicting events in the life of St. 
Francis. (List price, $17.50) 


$5.00 EACH 


132) ARCHITECTURE OF TRUTH, 
photographs by Lucien Hervé; quotations 
and notes by Francois Cali; text by Ray- 
ner Heppenstall. A beautiful, graphic por- 
trayal of the twelfth-century Cistercian 
abbey, Le Thoronnet, in Provence. (List 
price, $15.00) 


$4.00 FOR THE SET 


71) ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN, by 
Johannes Jorgensen. A colorful biography, 
now a classic, of the widowed mother of 
eight children who went to Rome at the 
age of 46 and became an outspoken critic 
of contemporary abuses in the medieval 
Church (“Pigs dressed up as clerics,” is a 
term she used in a letter to a papal gov- 
ernor). Two volumes. (List price for the 


set, $8.50) 
$3.50 EACH 


133) CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART, 
by Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut ; 
edited by Maurice Lavanoux. New direc- 
tions in religious art, in stone, metal, 
cloth and wood. Text and pictures show 
the widespread experimentation as artists 
try to stay close to tradition, avoid tini- 
tation and find a living expression of the 
Church today. (List price, $7.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


115) PATRISTIC HOMILIES ON THE 
GOSPELS, trans. by M. F. Toal. Sermons 
from the first Sunday of Advent to Quin- 
quagesima by the Fathers of the Church, 
with the first English translation of 
Aquinas’s Gospel commentary, CATENA 
AUREA. (List price, $7.50) 

134) THE FILM OF MURDER IN THE 
CATHEDRAL, by T. 8. Eliot and George 
Hoellering. The complete scenario of the 
famous verse play, revised for the screen, 
about the murder of Thomas @ Becket. 
Separate prefaces by Eliot and Hoellering 
describing how the movie was put to- 
gether, and illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. (List price, $6.00) 


$2.00 EACH 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, 
edited by Frank Sheed. An excellent col- 
lection of writings on Our Lady by dozens 
of authors including Chesterton, Karl 
ey Vann, Knox and Belloc (List price, 
-00) 

15) THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas 
Merton. A day-by-day account of life at 
Gethsemani, by the famous Trappist monk. 
(List price, $83.50) 

136) MAZZINI AND THE SECRET SO- 
CIETIES, by E. FE. Y. Hales. The story 
of the decisive early years of the romantic 
revolutionary whose ideas sparked the 
Italian uprising of 1848. (List price, $4.95) 
137) DOCTOR RABELAIS, by D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis. A friendly critique of 
the fast-talking, high tempered, slightly 
alcoholic Renaissance friar who was at 
times so amusing he had a wit named 
after him. (List price, $4.00) 


126) WORLDS APART, by Tudor Ed- 
wards. An account of a tour of the living 
sources of Western monasticism, Car- 
thusian, Camaldolese. Benedictine, Cister- 
cian. (List price, $4.50) 

147) THE CARAVELS OF CHRIST, by 
Gilbert Renauld. The epic story of the dar- 
ing Portuguese navigators, who, with their 
priests, explored Africa and the far East 
and brought about at least the partial con- 
version of these areas. (List price, $5) 

148) EARLY SITES OF CHRISTIANITY, 
by Peter Bamm. An unusual travel book: 
the author retraces the footsteps of the 
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Apostles and the first Christians, covering 
the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 
(List price, $4.50) 

150) A GRAMMAR OF ASSENT, by John 
Henry Cardinal Newman. One of New- 
man’s greatest works, in which he explores 
the nature of faith, in terms of inference 
and assent. (List price, $3.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


118) MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF 
JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Péguy. The 
great French writer’s major work, describ- 
ing the forces that led Joan to her mission 
aud her Passion. (List price, $3) 

128) THE PROBLEM OF JESUS, by 
Jean Guitton. A great French thinker 
tackles the problem of the “historical 
Jesus,” vindicating the reliability of the 
Gospels, then turns his attention to Our 
Lord’s Divinit and Resurrection. A 
famous work. (List price, $3.75) 

129) THE SPIRIT OF THE SPANISH 
MYSTICS, compiled and translated by 
Kathleen Pond. A vepresentative collec- 
tion of the Golden Age of Spanish mystical 
and religious writing, with special atten- 
tion to many of the lesser known but de- 
serving writers. (List price. $3.95) 

130) ONCE TO SINAI, by I. F. M. Pres- 
cott. The adventures of an_ ebullient 
fifteenth-century German friar, recounted 
by a famed medievalist. An engaging re- 
port of a popular pilgrimage to St. 
Catherine’s Orthodox monastery on Mt. 
Sinai. (List price, $5) 

138) GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, 
by Maisie Ward. A long, thorough and 
affectionate biography of the exuberant 
English journalist, wit and thinker, richly 
documented and interpreted by a long time 
friend and admirer. (List price, $3.00) 
139) THERESE OF LISIEUX, by Has 
Urs von Balthasar. The famous Swiss 
theologian quickly gets past sentiment 
and concentrates on the saint’s “engaged” 
theology which, he says, helps bridge the 
gap between the God of the phiiosophers 
and the God of the ancient and the simple. 
(List price, $3.50) 

142) COVENTRY PATMORE, by E. J. 
Oliver. A measured biography of the nine- 
teenth-century lyric and mystical poet. 
prose writer and celebrator of the joys 
of marriage. (List price, ($4.00) 

143) GOD’S FRONTIER, by José Martin 
Descalzo. An unusual novel about the 
miracles performed by a young workman 
in a drought-scourged Spanish town. I'he 
author, a priest, has won several literary 
prizes in Spain. (List price, $3.95) 

146) MEDIEVAL MYSTICAL TRADI- 
TION, by a Benedictine of Stanbrook. An 
exceptional essay on mystical theology, 
which starts with the early Spanish mys- 
tics, discusses at length the Victorines, St. 
Bonaventure, the erman and Flemish 
mystics and concludes with St. John of the 
Cross. (List price, $2.75) 

149) PUT OFF THY SHOES, by Elizabeth 
Hamilton. A penetrating account by an 
English Catholic woman of her travels in 
the Holy Land, where she visited Jews, 
Moslems and innumerable Christians of 
various rites and sects. (List price, $3.50) 
151) THE MOUNTAINS OF RASSELAS, 
by Thomas Pakenham. A hair-raising re- 
port by a member of a famous English 
Catholic family of his search for the leg- 
endary mountain prison of the royal Chris- 
tian princes of Abyssinia. (List price, $4) 
152) QUARTET IN HEAVEN, by Sheila 
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Kaye-Smith. Four saints — Catherine of 
Genoa, Rose of Lima, Cornelia Connelly 
and Thérése of Lisieuwx—re-examined by 
“ > aaa English novelist. (List price, 


$1.25 EACH 


91) THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, by Geof- 
Jrey Graystone, 8.M. An introduction to 
the scrolis and their times, by an English 
biblical scholar whose writing is clear and 
dramatic. (List price, $2.50) 

120) THE ESSENCE OF THE BIBLE, 
by Paul Claudel. An appreciation of Holy 
Scripture by one of France’s most pro- 
found thinkers. (List price, $3) 

141) ABBE PIERRE SPEAKS, trans- 
lated by Cecily Hastings and George 
Lamb. A collection of the “ragpicker” 
priest’s speeches (gathered by L. C. Rep- 
land) revealing his work among the 
destitute and homeless of Paris, his as- 
sault against the conscience of the world 
with “the wrath of love.” (List price, 
$3.50) 

144) THE BEGINNING OF THE ENG- 
LISH REFORMATION, by Hugh Ross 
Williamson. A brief, cogent discussion of 
the complex forces that often obscured 
the central religious dispute at the owtset 


of Christendom’s break-up in England. 
(List price, $2.50) 

$1.00 EACH 
11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald 


Knox. An admirably clear exposition of 
St. Paul’s teachings concerning the way 
Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msgr. 
Know’s experience as translator of the 
Holy Bible makes him an especially well- 
fitted commentator. (List price, $1.75) 
35) WORDS OF FAITH, by Francois 
Mauriac. Six speeches delivered at various 
times during the last 30 years, which offer 
profoundly stimulating ideas on such 
themes as the earthly hope of Christians, 
the nature of anguish, and the future of 
Christian civilization. (List price, $2.75) 
97) TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR, by 
Konald Knox. Monsignor Knoxz’s account 
of his doing of the Bible into English. 
With great wit and erudition, he sets 
forth his own theories of translation and 
answers some of the more note-worthy 
criticisms. (List price, $2) 

154) THE EARLY VICARS APOSTOLIC 
OF ENGLAND: 1685-1750, by Dom Basil 
Hemphill, O.8.B. A history of the “emer- 
gency bishops” who guided the Church in 
England during a time when the persecu- 
tion of Catholics was mostly economic, 
Catholic life was carried on virtually in 
catacombs and the country was, for all in- 
tents, mission territory. (List price, $3.00) 
155) BROTHER NICHOLAS, by George 
Lamb. A chatty (English style) biography 
of a fifteenth century Swiss saint: lawyer, 
judge, father of ten children, who at last 
became a holy hermit of the hills. (List 
price, $2.50) 

156) FRANCE PAGAN?, by Maisie Ward. 
A wonderful book about Abbé Godin and 
his Mission of Paris, the Young Christian 
Workers and worker priests of France, 
written in the bright green days when a 
new life for the Church in France seemed 
just around the corner. (List price, $3.00) 
157) BYZANTINE SACRED ART, by 
Constantine Cavarnos. A compilation of 
the writings of Fotis Kontoglous, the fa- 
mous contemporary Greek ikon painter, 
winner of the 1961 Catholic Art Associa- 
tion award. Besides the chapters on the 
history and spirit of ikonography there is 
much related information on Byzantine 
architecture and psalmody Illustrated. 
(List price, $3.00) 
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Letters to the editor 


MARY ANN 
I have never read such a deeply inspiring 
account of the writing of a story as that 
by Flannery O’Connor concerning Mary 
Ann [May, 1961]. ... The last para- 
graphs, especially, struck deep and left 
me in a state of deep spiritual meditation. 
Mrs. D. J. Hawkins 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


We read with considerable interest the 
very fine piece by Flannery O’Connor. 
There was one reference in the piece, how- 
ever, that baffled us. Miss O’Connor states 
in one paragraph that “the work of Haw- 
thorne’s daughter is perhaps known by few 
in this country where it should be known 
by all.” 

We should like to call Miss O’Connor’s 
attention and that of your readers to a 
very fine biography of Mother Rose Haw- 
thorne, Sorrow Built a Bridge: The Life 
of Mother Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, writ- 
ten by Katherine Burton, and first pub- 
lished by us in 1937. Since its publication 
it has gone through some thirty editions 
and is now available in paper. 

Carolyn Anthony 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


BROTHER BUILDERS 
In the June, 1961 issue, you ran an article 
on a group of monks building their mon- 
astery in Germany. The author called 
them the Brotherhood of the Host whereas 
they are really Oblates of Mary Immacu- 
late, members of a world-wide congrega- 
tion of priests and brothers founded by 
Bishop Eugene DeMazenod in 1816. 
Bro. JosepH Scroccins, O.M.I. 
Port Lavaca, Texas 


EASTERN SPIRITUALITY 
In recent years JUBILEE has admirably fos- 
tered the better understanding of Eastern 
and Western religious thought, paving the 
way for mutual acceptance and future 
conciliation. Those of us who have come 
to revere and respect Eastern thought, 
therefore, were deeply disappointed with 
the recent article “The Profundity of the 
East” [June, 1961]. Rather than attempt 
a constructive unification, the author need- 
lessly established a further dichotomy be- 
tween Eastern and Western religious sys- 
tems. I say this was needless since it could 
have been avoided had the author not 
confused mid-nineteenth century Russian 
philosophy with Byzantine thought, and 
had he been more fully aware of the his- 
torical implications in Western spirituality. 
Dr. Shereghy gratuitously asserted that 
the Western Christian is anthropocentric 
and ultra-rational. It is inconceivable that 
a doctor of theology would be entirely 
unaware that the very pillars of Western 
mysticism, Sts. Francis de Sales and 
Teresa Avila, repeatedly warn of the 
devastating effects of rationalizing faith! 
Subordination of reason is a common 
ground for Eastern and Western spiritual 
leaders. Now the Eastern scepticism of 
logi:: stems from our matual pre-scholastic 
heritage and the only difference is that the 
Eastern mind prefers to consider this as 
a submission of reason to the synodos 
oecumenicos, the indwelling of the Holy 
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Spirit in the Church Collective; he finds 
it difficult to consider this as a submission 
to a formal authority, which we consider 
as the Organ of the Holy Spirit. It was 
the Russian nihilist Shestov who held that 
“the human is above reason”; not the 
Eastern Church. Berdyaev’s scathing criti- 
cism of Dostoevsky’s renunciation of rea- 
son bears witness to this; the idea that the 
Holy Spirit infallibly guides any group 
(sobornost) regardless of the dictates of 
the Church is more Russian than Byzan- 
tine. 

Autocentric introspection stems from 
Luther’s emphasis on the faith of the indi- 
vidual; anthropocentricity is the product 
of Descartes’ autocentric epistemology; a 
material ethos is Calvin’s heritage. Of 
course these things struck a serious blow 
to the traditional theocentric character of 
the West, but they were immediately 
counteracted by the rise of vigorous 
schools of spirituality — particularly Ter- 
esian and Salesian which emphasize Divine 
Humanism. The Western Christian again 
focused attention on his Christocentric 
participation in the life of the God-man, 
an external conformity to His life, and an 
interior conformity to His will. Rather 
than having claimed an Eastern monopoly 
on theocentricity, Dr. Shereghy could 
have indicated the radiant proximity that 
exists between the Eastern concentration 
on Christ Glorified, and the Western con- 
centration on Christ Redeeming. 

Dr. Shereghy claims that the Eastern 
mind is more intuitive in faith and more 
profoundly aware of his participation in 
an “ontological state of holiness (even to 
the point of neglecting) the practice of 
the virtues.” This statement is offensively 
contradicting. It has foundations more po- 
litical than religious; it is pre-eminently 
more Russian than Eastern. Such state- 
ments abound in the work of Dostoievsky, 
Berdyaev, Mirsky, and Rozanov. A_ brief 
surge of liberal freedom produced reams 
of pseudo-mystical literature in Russia 
during the past century, Dostoievsky 
equated dousha, soul, with freedom of 
spirit; Tolstoy confused mystical passiv- 
ity with pacifism; Berdyaev saw the eman- 
cipation of the muzhiki, serfs, as the ad- 
vent of the Third Rome: Moscow. Hence 
evolved the cult of the narodnik, the com- 
mon man. Eventually, the very psychology 
of the freed illiterate peasant (who now 
represented a new and glorious free Rus- 
sia) became the very subject matter of 
every poet and philosopher. One thousand 
years of the Eastern spiritual treasury was 
supplanted by the glorification of Narod- 
nichvesto, the Populist Liberal Party. 
Berdyaev admits that this produced a “new 
type of Orthodoxy.” Leontiey saw how 
easily all this pacifism, lack of logic, and 
belief in some nebulous destiny could be 
perverted by the Anti-Christ; time has 
proved him correct. Dr. Shereghy stated 
that the “views of the East have a long 
history behind them,” yet I find that the 
basic fallacy of his article is that he did 
not follow that history further back than 
1850 Russia. I concede that Berdyaev 
found earlier sources in Palamas (c. 
1330), but Christopher Dawson, an au- 
thority of proven merit, notes that “when 
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modern writers like 
Khomyakov in the past, and Berdyaev ang 
Bulgakov in the present, write of the es. 
sential characteristic of Orthodox Christj. 
anity and the contrasts between Byzantine 
mysticism and Latin rationalism, it is yp. 
doubtedly this tradition they have in mind 
(ie. the influence of the fourteenth cep. 
tury Hesychasts— passivists and quietists 
condemned in the Calabrian Barlaam in 
1338). Nevertheless, it is only Byzantine 
by adoption and it was never representa. 
tive of Byzantine culture. Throughout their 
history the Byzantines prided themselves 
on their Greek culture, and the Byzantine 
humanists like Nicephorus Gregoras were 
perhaps more authentic representatives of 
Byzantine culture than the mystics and 
ascetics.” 

As the “hand cannot say to the foot: 
I have no need of thee,” the Western 
Christian cannot be so intellectually short- 
sighted as to be blind to the treasury of 
the East. Dr. Shereghy’s conclusion that 
we have the same principles but different 
methods is true, yet the bulk of his ar. 
ticle left the bitter after-taste that East 
is East and West is West, incapable of 
understanding one another. We cannot 
strive for mutual forebearance: we must 
concentrate our efforts on uncovering the 
unifying factors between East and West. 
Rather than centering our attention on the 
writers produced by Populist Russia, let 
us return to the early Fathers, or to later 
men who also shaped the psychology of 
the Eastern Church: Isidor of Kiev, Grego- 
ras, Bessarion, John Beccos, George Aco- 
minatus and a host of others who speut 
their energies in the pursuit of mutual 
understanding within the Christian 
Church. 

James F. Cryan, O.S.FS. 
Lewiston, N.Y. 
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see OVE AND CONTROL 
A Contemporary Problem 
by Leon-Joseph Suenens 
Translated by George J. Robinson 
A masterly discussion of the Chris- 
tian concept of sex and marriage, 
against the background of mount- 
ing populations, economic difficul- 
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THE NEW ENCYCLICAL 


.~ Pope John’s “Mater et Magistra Gentium”: an analysis 


by the noted social historian, Dr. Edgar Alexander 


THE PROFOUND INTEREST the whole world has shown 
' in the most recent encyclical letter of Pope John XXIII 
brings out in dramatic relief a particular role the papacy 
t as played in the development of civilization throughout 
nearly two thousand years. This is the sociological func- 
"tion of the papacy, which relates the historic institution 
"and the organization of the Church; it is distinguished 
' from the sacramental and religious one, the community 
"and organism. This sociological aspect is always tem- 
"poral, bound to the present, a constant factor in the 
intellectual, social and political evolution of the human 
' face, especially in the West. 
_ Beginning with Peter’s appeal for a social diaconate, 
_ through the epistle of Pope Gelasius I to Emperor An- 
' asthasius I in the fifth century right up to the encyclicals 
- of the modern popes from Leo XIII to John XXIII, 
" insistently warning and pointing the way, the popes have 
_taised their voices whenever the conditions of the times 
called for a renewed assertion or defense of the prin- 
Iciples and institutions-of social justice and political 
freedom. ) 
' This eminent function and influence of the social and 
political encyclicals, important for the good of all man- 
"kind, has actually increased since the appearance of 
“modern totalitarianism, technocratic capitalism, and 
‘communism; and it has grown all the stronger as the 


™ Peace and freedom of the civilized world has been 


| | threatened in the last decades by despotic dictatorships. 
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Seen in this connection, the activities of the modern 
pontiffs, from Leo XIII to John XXIII, are a continua- 
tion of the pope’s role as moral arbiter and guardian of in- 
alienable human freedoms, which the popes have always 
fulfilled in the history of Western society: the role of 
Pontifex Maximus of the Roman Cathedra, defender of 
religious rights and social justice, of the natural liberties 


and freedom of conscience of the individual man as well 


as the human race as a whole. 

In this role the popes — including John in his new 
encyclical — have not primarily spoken as bishops of 
Rome and patriarchs of the West, nor have they been 
making ex cathedra pronouncements of specialized 
theological interest. They have not spoken in the role 
of the “Holy Father” of all Christendom on questions 
of the depositum fidei, the substance of theological faith 
common to all, or of matters that might be construed as 
of general Christian interest. 

In every case — whether struggling with the Roman 
caesars and the Christian rulers of imperial Byzantium, 
whether disputing the autocratic power prerogatives 
claimed by some medieval emperors, or battling against 
the totalitarianism of a Hitler or a Mussolini, against Mos- 
cow’s Bolshevism, or the colonialism and exploitive 
capitalism of the West — the popes acted first and last 
in their role as defenders of divine and natural law as it 


_ pertains to all men. Briefly, these popes acted and spoke 


in such cases ex professo, as defenders of freedom and 
9 












of the Christian Roman Pontifex Maximus. 


Mater et Magistra Gentium 
These remarks on the historical essence of the papal 


encyclicals and their political and sociological meaning — 


for the development of human society are necessary for 
a true understanding of the new encyclical and the 
personality of its author. 

The very introductory words, Mater et Magistra 


Gentium, “Mother and Teacher of all Nations,” from ¥ 


which the title is taken, denote the ecumenical character 


of this document, intended to embrace all peoples. At } 
the same time its realism stands out in the initial passages 


in which the magisterium of the Church is placed at the 
service of the social diaconate; the Church is concerned 
for the material and cultural welfare of human society: 
“Although the Church has the special task of sancti- 
fying souls and making them participants in goods of 
the supernatural order, she is also solicitous for the 
exigencies of the daily life of men, not merely those 
concerning the nourishment of the body and the material 
conditions of life, but also those that concern prosperity 
and culture in all its many aspects and stages.” : 
These words express not only the powerful social 
frame of the encyclical; they show Pope John’s inde- 
pendence in placing all the moral’ and social ideas of 
the Catholic tradition at the service of furthering social 


justice through the improvement of economic and cul- | 


tural conditions among individual nations, and extend- 
ing these temporal benefits to the whole human race. In 
striving for this end Pope John proves himself the most 
modern of popes, and a disciple of the Petrine tradition of 
the social diaconate — a true pastor bonus. 

HE FORMAL OCCASION for the publication of Mater 

et Magistra was the seventieth anniversary of the 
first social encyclical, Rerum Novarum. In this document 
Leo XIII set forth for the first time a complete system 
of Christian social doctrine, which acknowledges the 
natural law realism of the Jesuits — the social meta- 
physics stemming from Bellarmine, Molina and Suarez. 
For forty years thereafter the proponents of integralist 
Thomism which follows the Dominican tradition of 
social metaphysics, conducted’ an energetic controversy 
against this school of thought, until Pius XI in 1931, im 
Quadragesimo Anno, clearly proclaimed Rome’s official 
social doctrine to be oriented in the Jesuit direction. (By 
way of emphasis he presided over the final steps in the 
canonization of Bellarmine.) An important contribution 
to this policy change was made by the neo-scholastic 
social and political doctrine of the schools of Matiz 
Laach and Muenchen-Gladbach; it was known as “soli- 
darism” and was led by the German Jesuits, Fathers 
Nell-Breuning and Gundlach. (In this connection it is 


justice for all humanity according to the temporal duties § 
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Jesuits for advice and assistance in writing Summi Pontif- 
| icatus and in preparing a radio address commemorating 
Rerum Novarum in 1941. John XXIII also used their 
service for Mater et Magistra. 

The realism of the new encyclical bears witness to 
how strongly Pope John’s social and political thinking 
is influenced by the political philosophy of the neo- 
scholastics and the social doctrine of solidarism. An- 
other thing to be remembered is the fact that the present 
Pope served nearly ten years before World War I as 
secretary to the bishop of Bergamo, Giacomo Radini- 
Tedeschi, who at that time was considered the most 
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social doctrines of solidarism. 
These are the circumstances that have determined 
the highly special character of the new encyclical, which, 
unlike Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, is not 
a theoretical treatise on social doctrines, but an emi- 
# nently practical directive for social action. (However, in 
its beginning sections the Pope has included a thorough 
introduction to the theoretical content of the two earlier 
encyclicals. It is essential to a proper theoretical under- 
standing of Mater et Magistra that one should become 
familiar with the original texts of those earlier letters.) 

On the other hand, the pragmatic text of the new 
encyclical gives no occasion for controversy between dif- 
ferent doctrinal schools of thought within Catholicism 
itself, as was almost inevitably the case with the two 
earlier statements. Thus the Holy Father has done a 
great deal for doctrinal tranquility intra muros. Towards 
the end of the encyclical the Pope’s warning is directed 
particularly at Catholics: 

“In the applications of doctrine there can arise even 
among upright and sincere Catholics differences of 
opinion. When this happens, they should be watchful 
to keep alive mutual esteem and respect and should 
Strive to find points of agreement for efficacious and 
suitable action. They should not exhaust themselves in 
interminable discussions and, under pretext of the better 
or the best, omit to do the good that is possible and 
thus obligatory!” 
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Conscience of social justice 
Pope John had good reasons for warning Catholics 
strongly against “interminable discussion” and a re- 
newal of the theoretical controversy between proponents 
of social and political conservatism and advocates of 
social and political democracy. The natural law realism 
of the latter school only serves to emphasize that today 
as never before the first duty of Christians, instead of 
engaging in theoretical discussions, is to strive for social 
justice; in place of ideological programs, they should 
_work for political freedom and productive economic life, 
_ using every concrete means for constructive reform in 
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enthusiastic and boldest advocate of the political and 


modern society and industry. In this sense Pope John, as 
a social realist, calls for practical action as a contempo- 
rary Obligation; he makes it the keynote of reform to 
seize every opportunity to secure social reform and 
political freedom for individuals and communities; and 
he draws from the situation of today a new moral im- 
perative: “To do the good that is possitls:; and therefore 


. obligatory!” 


Certain people in British high finance and in strong- 
holds of laissez-faire capitalism have already remarked 
that in this case “the Vatican went too far in a wisely 
chosen direction”; and in America a conservative inter- 
preter of Catholic social doctrine has already expressed 
the view that “by our standards in the United States, 
the document’s tone is extremely liberal.” On the other 
hand it is unavoidable that the extreme left wing will 
attack the encyclical as a document of reaction and 
deliberate opposition to full social progress. 

Faced with the criticism of extremists of right and 
left, the new encyclical can rest its case on the historic 
social role of Catholicism, a force for realism extending 
itself in every direction, the healthy middle way in the 


‘development of human society and the life of nations. 


Henri de Lubac, S.J., described this some time ago by 
saying: “Compared to any kind of anarchism, Cathol- 
icism will be the strongest conservative force in safe- 
guarding the basic principles; compared to any kind of 
conformism, it will be the most thoroughly revolutionary 
force.” i 

Both these principles (conservation and revolution) 
are operative in the new encyclical, with a sharp socio- 
logical insight into modern industrial society never ex- 
hibited by any previous papal pronouncement. This is 
especially true of the Pope’s view of the increasing 
power of industry due to rapid technical progress and the 
increasing socialization of public and personal life. Here, 
in words coufageous as they are wise, the Pope recog- 
nizes that the consequences of these phenomena are a 
true “socialization” of modern life: 

“One of the typical aspects which characterize our 
epoch is socialization, understood as the progressive 
multiplication of relations in society, with different 
forms of life and activity and juridical institutionaliza- 
tion. This is due to many historical factors, among 
which must be numbered technical and scientific prog- 
ress, a greater productive efficiency, and a higher stand- 
ard of living among citizens . 

“Socialization is, at one and the same time, an effect 
and a cause of growing intervention of the public au- 
thorities in even the most crucial matters, such as those 
concerning the care of health, the instruction and edu- 
cation of the younger generation, and the controlling 
of professional careers and the methods of care and 
rehabilitation of those variously handicapped, but it is 
also the fruit and expression of a natural tendency, al- 
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most irrepressible in human beings — the tendency to 
join together to attain objectives which are beyond the 
capacity and means at the disposal of single individ- 

“A tendency of this sort has given life, especially in 
these last decades, to a wide range of groups, move- 
ments, associations and institutions with economic, cul- 
tural, social, sporting, recreational, professional and 
political ends, both within single national communities 
and on an international level.” 

With the same clarity the encyclical goes on to ex- 
press the Pope’s acceptance of it: 

“Tt is clear that socialization, so understood, brings 
many advantages. It makes possible, in fact, the satis- 
faction of many personal rights, especially those so- 
called economic-social, such as for example, the right 
to the indispensable means of human maintenance, to 
health services, to instruction at a higher level, to a 
more thorough professional formation, to housing, to 
work, to suitable leisure, to recreation.” 

In order to -forestall any misunderstanding among 
social conservatives or Socialists regarding the specific 
nature of a true “socialization” of modern civilization, 
the encyclical makes the following specific comment, of 
fundamental significance to even the most recent exten- 
sions of Catholic social teaching: 

“Ought it to be concluded then, that socialization, 
growing in extent and depth, necessarily reduces men 
to automatons? It is a question which must be answered 
negatively .. . 

“Hence, we consider that socialization can and ought 
to be realized in such a way as to draw from it the 
advantages coritained therein and remove or restrain 
the negative aspects . 

“For this purpose then, it is required that a sane view 
of the common good be present and operative in men 
invested with public authority, a view which is formed 
by all those social conditions which permit and favor 
for human beings the integral development of their 
personality . .. 

* “Moreover, we consider itenecessary that the inter- 
mediary bodies and the numerous social enterprises in 
which, above all, socializatiom tends to finds its expression 
and its activity, enjoy an effective autonomy in regard 
to the public authorities, and pursue their own specific 
interests in loyal collaboration among themselves, sub- 
ordinate however to the demands of the common good.” 


HE NEW ENCYCLICAL opposes this basic statement 

of the modern application of Christian social prin- 

ciple to individualism and collectivism alike; it is the 

background to the Pope’s directives and definitions con- 

cerning the most important social problems of the present 

day. This gives Mater et Magistra the dignity and effec- 
tiveness of a modern Magna Carta of social justice. 

The most important of these problems (briefly) are 
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, the following: private property, and the limits ola 


on it by responsibility to the community; labor and jz 
wages adequate for the support of a family; worker 
rights to management participation, labor unions 2 ) 
professional organizations; the principle of subsidiarity 
and the limits of governmental and political power; th 
rights of farmers in modern agriculture; society and the 
moral order; population increase and economic develops 
ment. : 4 


Guardianship of freedom 

It is especially characteristic of Pope John’s cook 
headed realism that he makes clear in the very fig 
sentences that his encyclical is not to be construed a 
a part of the Church’s universal religious mission of 
sanctification; it is thereby all the more effectively dt 
rected at healing the social wounds in all nations. Thi 
makes all the more convincing (especially for nom 


Christians) the Pope’s efforts to place the special meg 


sage of Mater et Magistra within the larger picture of 
the social Oecumene. Significantly Pope John dedicates 
the last section of the enycylical to the problems @ 
political independence and the economic and social 1 
construction of former colonial peoples in Asia ané 
Africa. The Pope is here primarily concerned wifh 
political and cultural, and above all, economic and s0 
cial assistance for the so-called “underdeveloped 
gions.” : 
John gives special recognition to the exemplary relief 
services of the United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization and the especially effective economic and 
technical assistance given by the free world undef 
America’s leadership to poorer nations. 7 
With the same clarity and precision the Pope speakg) 
directly and indirectly, critically and in warning tone, of 
the sins and tragic consequences of the bygone colonial 
hegemony, in order to caution quite frankly against @ 
new imperialism and colonialism which is not always 
exclusively Communist: i 
“The bigger temptation with which the economically 
developed political communities have to struggle is that 
of profiting from their technical and financial coope i 
tion so as to influence the political situation of the less 
developed countries with a view to bringing about plang 
of world domination. j 
“If this takes place, it must be explicitly declared that 
it would be a new form of colonialism, which howe ot 
cleverly disguised, would not for all be less blame J 
worthy than that from which many peoples have recent y 
escaped. It is therefore indispensable and correspond s 
to the need of justice that the above mentioned technica 
and financial aid be dispensed in sincere political dis 
interestedness.” 
With Mater et Magistra Pope John has thus show! 
again the Church’s concern not only for the spirit but fot 
the body in which the spirit is born and must live. J ] 
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PORTRAIT OF 
A DUBLINER 


Cyril Cusack, one of Ireland’s foremost actors and 
producers, came to New York recently to play the role 
of the dentist in the television production of Graham 
Green’s THE POWER AND THE GLORY. (The play, directed 
by Lawrence Olivier who plays the whiskey priest, was 
taped and will be shown this month.) Cusack, who has 
been on the boards since 1917, says he never trained for 
the theatre but was “born into it,” his whole family being 
theatrical. Besides acting on Broadway and the London 
stage Mr. Cusack manages his own company of players 
which he frequently takes abroad on the theory that for- 
eign presentations are the only way of gaining fame for 
a theater like Ireland’s, which has no star system. In the 
next few months, after he finishes a film in England, 
Cusack and his company will go on tour with his own 
adaptation of Kafka’s THE TRIAL, in which the hero, 
neither a conformist nor a rebel, is known as Mr. Ought 
(or zero) and lives in Dublin. Cusack lives in Dublin 
himself with his wife (a Donegal woman) and four chil- 
dren. “I go away from Ireland so that I can afford to live 
there,” he says. 
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\T e problem of the migrant worker returns again 
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>» “T’ve been in this business 25 years. Some years 
we've used day hauls of Poles and Italians and 
Czechs from the city. In the Forties, when there was 
mobody else, I hired prisoners of war. We’ve im- 
I ported Jamaicans and Bahamians, and now we’re 
“using southern Negro families and Puerto Rican 
;men. It changes from year to year, and there’s one 
q thing for sure; whoever they are, they’re always the 
| people who, come spring, are the hungriest. Who 
“else wants to work that hard for that little money?” 
} From a report to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, United States Senate, CHILDREN IN MI- 
GRANT FAMILIES, 1960. 


, “Migratory farm laborers move restlessly over 
ithe face of the land, but they neither belong to the 
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land nor does the land belong to them. They pass 
through community after community, but they nei- 
ther claim the community as home nor does the com- 
munity claim them. Under the law, the domestic 
migrants are citizens of the United States, but they 
are scarcely more a part of the land of their birth 
than the alien migrants working beside them. The 
migratory workers engage in a common occupation, 
but their cohesion is scarcely greater than that of 
pebbles on the seashore. Each harvest collects and 
regroups them. . . . As crops ripen, farmers await 
their coming; as the harvest closes, the community 
with equal anxiety awaits their going.” 

From a report of the President’s Commission 

on Migratory Labor, MIGRATORY LABOR IN 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 1951. 
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D EEP IN Arkansas, at 4:30 in the morning, we are wait- 
ing for the truck to come to take us out to the bean 


fields. 

“How long have you been going up the road, Granny?” 
I ask. 

“Thirty years.” 

“Why have you been doing it for such a long time?” 

“Well,” she says, “I had my husband but he died and 
left all the children. And we had some land and some 
money, but I lost all that soon after. So, I been going up the 
road ever since, but the Good Lord, He ‘hoped’ me to it.” 

Five hundred thousand migrants now follow the harvest 
up from Florida to New York, from Louisiana to Michi- 
gan, from Texas to Oregon. One third of them are chil- 
dren, and the children are the problem: how can they 
grow up as they should in this hard migratory life? 

It is raining as Mr. Roland, who runs the local State 
Farm Placement Office, drives down to the river bottoms; 
the rain turns to hail, big pellets falling so hard we 
cannot see the fields through his windshield. The vege- 
tables now will be full of small holes and will not be sold 
as Grade A produce. They will be harvested differently, 
picked by machine. Less work for everyone, and, of course, 
less pay. The hail has come after a week of rain, a week 
of no work in the bean-harvest. John Hausner, one of the 
workers, counts his earnings. In the past 22 days he has 
made $39, 

* * * 

Bill Wheeler drives up to the Farm Placement trailer in 
Van Buren, Arkansas. He has been traveling from Califor- 
nia for two and a half days with his wife and three young 
boys, in a vintage sedan. The boys look like typical young 
Americans (blond, blue-eyed, in clean coveralls). But two 
of them have bad speech impediments, and they seem to 
be backward for their ages. 

Bill asks if there is any work to be had, if there is a cheap 
place to stay, and a diner that sells 15¢ hamburgers and 
pop. He is down to his last dollar bill. 

He does not know anyone in the area, but he explains 
why he came: “My wife and I were married ten miles from 
here and the day after our wedding we went out into the 
field and picked $16 in tomatoes between us.” 

That night, Bill, his wife and the boys slept in the car 
again; they had no money and there were no rooms. 

* * * 

Lloyd Parton has five children. Last week his youngest 
daughter developed blood poisoning, probably from one 
of her sandal thongs rubbing against her foot in the fields 
where she was picking strawberries. She is in the hospital 
at Van Buren now, a good hospital and, unlike many 
others they encounter, migrants are accepted. 

Lloyd stands in a lettuce field. This year, the rows have 
been planted farther apart than last year. The farm owners 
have invented a home-made machine which speeds up the 
sacking and cuts labor costs in half. The wage-rate today 
is 75¢ an hour, but the working day lasts only two and a 
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half hours. Lloyd spent 45 minutes getting to'and from 
the field, for which he was not paid. Today he made 
nearly $2. 

* *# 4 * 
w= THE growers are competing with each other for 

labor, they send trucks at 4:30 in the morning to 

take the workers to the field. But where there is no competi- 
tion the pickers must rely on haulers, who learn of work 
in surrounding areas, often over sixty miles away. The 
haulers charge the workers to take them to the field and 
they also collect a fee from the growers. In still other areas 
many crew leaders haul migrant families from state to 
state in trucks and buses following the harvest. 

* * * 

The labor camp at Springdale, Arkansas, was built in 
the time of the Farm Security Administration. In 1947 
the city took it over. More than 100 families can be accom- 
modated in one-room whitewashed slat-board cabins. The 
rent is $4.50 per week. No electricity: only kerosene 
lamps; no glass in the windows: only screens and wooden 
shutters. 

* * * 

The Browns and many of their friends come back to this 
camp year after year. Springdale is a yearly reunion spot: 
everyone has a good time. The two Brown daughters are 
married and at the beginning of this season both were 
pregnant. The young Brown child died in infancy when 
one of the cabins burned down. His picture is carried from 


camp to camp, from house to house, always to be hung on 


the wall, as are the work clothes and the hats worn by the 
family. 

Paul, the oldest boy, complains because every year he 
is taken out of school early to pick, and is returned late. 
Now in high school, he is a serious student, and is afraid 
it will be progressively harder to catch up with what he 
misses. He also knows that his father will not relent be- 
cause Paul is a good hay hauler and picker, often making 
as much as $12 or $13 in a day. 

Paul dates Berta. They are both adolescents but every- 
one marries early in the camp. “It happens as soon as they 
save up enough money to pay a week’s rent on a cabin.” 
Berta would like to marry Paul. One night Paul had a 
nightmare. He dreamt that he was already married and 
before him was an immense pile of bills to pay, and he 


had no money. 








The ascent o (Meunt ( 


A pilgrimage to the top 
of Moses’s mountain 


by NED 0°GORMAN 


THE MIND Of the traveler lives too long in the imagin- 
ings of the journey and often it is shattered when it 
finds that the place so longed for greets the mind bru- 
tally, with an arid irrationality that turns the mind and 
the heart sour. To get to Sinai I had to cross the deserts 
of my predispositions too; all ideas of the wilderness, 
of the holy places, of the encounters of the spirit with 
the history of Exodus; all the lore of the Holy Moun- 
tain, the ikons, the mosaics, the tomb of Aaron, the 
presence of Elijah, all these had to vanish in the mo- 
ment of travel when my mind saw the mask of the place 
torn away, revealing untampered and simplified what 
was there. This depletion of the imagination is the 
secret of travel: the imagination must decrease so that 
the term of the journey may increase; the imagination 
must wane so that the spirit will wax. The meeting of 
the mind and the memory with the past in the course 
of time at the height of the feelings is the bounty of 
the world’s mighty places, given to the traveler who 
bears patiently with him his mortality and all the genius 
for discovery he can dredge up from the darkness that 
lurks within him. I arrived at the Monastery of St. Cath- 
erine on the 27th of October, 1960 at three o'clock in the 
afternoon. The morning before I had been received by 
the Archbishop of the monastery in his palace in Cairo. 
When I spoke to him, my French, at its best very 
fragile, went to pieces and he thought I claimed a long 
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friendship with one of the leaders of the expedition. 
What I had said was that I thought that a friend of 
mine knew one of the scholars there and I mentioned 
it merely so that I would be received kindly in a place 
I thought the most desolate and terrible in the world. 
Though I did not know it then I was sent to the mon- 
astery on the strength of this misunderstanding. 

I met Pericles, a Greek driver of vague though strin- 
gent powers, at the railroad station at noon of October 
the 26th. He would drive me to the monastery along 
with the cellarer, Father A, and two archeologists 
from the University of Cairo. Pericles when he met me 
protested that he did not know who I was but in the 
confusion, after I had denied twice any friendship with 
any man at the monastery, we crowded into the car 
and set out for Suez. 

We arrived in Suez late in the afternoon of the 26th 
and holed up in the laundry room atop a new and 
filthy hotel. There were bugs. My feelings were faint. 
My fellow travelers had brought all the proper night 
clothes; I had only rudiments and slept nearly naked 
in a bed that had, I think, associations with others 
more naked than I and not as clean. Pericles and the 
monk vanished into the dark. I went to buy soap and 
walked through the streets of Suez among the crowds 
of the Arabs who throng the city with an abundance 
of life, ragged and often to me so various and complex 
that all my senses collapse. We left the next morning 
and began our trek to Sinai on a ferry that took us in 
a thick fog to the portals of the wilderness of Zin. 

I began this journey to the Holy Mountain with my 
affections veiled for we drove through the wilderness 
of Zin in the dark of early morning, the fog covering 
the Red Sea that flashed now and then when the rising 
sun cast a quick beam on it; the limestone hills ‘that 
would barze me on my return, brushing past the car 
like masked women. The light broke and the peninsula 
came to life; soldiers, all with mustaches, drove by in 
lorries churning up the dust that would begin then to 
seep into my clothes like a soft rain. The sun had 
begun to chip away the cool of the dark and soon there 
was nothing to see but the drained landscape beating 
ever harder as the sun rose, scorching the nerves and 
stripping down the land to a fabric of the wilderness. 

It was near noon when we crossed from the Red Sea 
to the Wadi Pharan; we stopped for lunch in a garden 
where a seven year drought had sucked up all energy 
and all green. We ate under a seared and pallid vine 
and all was grandeur and originality in my spirit that 
moved by hot degrees into the land of Exodus. 

The land between the Red Sea and the monastery is 
gutted with every geological stroke and fit that has 
happened to the land since Genesis. Mountains rear up 
on every side, granite and lime masses of stone (like 
rocks we pick up on the road — each plain, each flash 
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of crystal grown suddenly gigantic, suddenly mon- 
strous, magnified 10,000,000 times. They were pseudo. 
temples of the utterly dry; jerrybuilt porticos and ram- 
parts of wind-carved stone, great draperies of granite 
and portals of petrified sand and porphyry. 

The suns of millenniums had pierced and cracked 
the land into a forest of mammoth silence where the 
Bedouin tribesmen roamed on their camels, in tatters, 
distracted and serene, mysterious and simple men who 
took their life from a land that excluded life, men who 
moved with grace over ground that had sucked all 
growth and fluidity into the barbwire tangle of stone 
and heat. Our car made progress through it like a drill 
through cement. 

This desert was not the classical desert of unbounded 
sand surging into the air in a pure white infinity. It was 
the empty place of the parries with dark mobs of 
sprites and demons. It rejected growth, but like the 
cactus plant that amid its green sterility can manage 
to push a yellow flower, like pus, through its leaves, this 
wild plain possessed its own dry fertility and abun- 
dance. Inch by inch the mask was slipping from the 
face of the desert. Each day I stayed in this country 
the imagination would shatter and all dispositions to 
mammoth encounters and presences would be leveled 
to the most vulgar and mortal whimperings. 


WHEN I saw the monastery in a defile between the foot- 
hills of the Holy Mountain I thought it nothing won- 
derous, nothing epic. I was come at last to the end of a 
long journey. I was in good health. I was in the com- 
pany of good men. I had clothes, money and food. [ 
had come and it was, in a gentle way, a very good and 
happy thing. 

Our arrival was not marked by any especial decorum. 
We were led up into a salon where we waited until a 
boy attached to the monastery led us to our rooms. I 
do not remember that I expected much from the monks 
but I did think it strange that someone did not offer me 
tea or at least some greeting. I suspected that some 
things had to be arranged since my coming was unex- 
pected and when I was called down to meet the chief 
of the expedition I thought, though I was growing a bit 
uneasy, that it was to be received into the bosom of the 
Americans who were everywhere with paraphernalia I 
can only describe as massive, intricate and vaguely, I 
thought, curious in a land of such primeval violence 
and in a monastery of such ascetic lore. 

The chief was tall, gray and very splendid. He looked 
at me with clenched patience and noble nastiness and 
told me with no frills that I was a liar and a leech. He 
thought I had conned a trip to the monastery on the 
basis of a friendship that had never existed. His anger 
increased as he spoke. I told him I was not despicable 
and that I would not lie to an Archbishop and then 
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beard the object of my lies in his den. He had no mercy 
and I went to my room and wept. He followed me 
there and began again his inquisition. He said I must 
return with Pericles that evening. I was possessed by 
a black Irish rage and told F. he was an ill-mannered 
brute fled from the room, slammed the door and made 
an extravagant deal with Pericles to return me to Cairo 
in six days for a price that curled my hair. The deal 
seemed to pacify F., who was pale at the thought of my 
poverty, and of the monks who seemed to have some 
vague legal matters in mind; I think they thought I was 
a thief. Everything went to pieces. I stood in my room, 
unpacked my shoebag and thought that perhaps it was 
all a joke, a secret game of the Bedouins, the Ameri- 
cans and the monks, who at a bell would lift their gray 
and nasty faces to me and smile on me benediction and 
welcome. 

The Americans, sixteen of them, from the moment 
of the meeting with F., made not the simplest motion 
of friendship to me during the six days of my visit. I 
found it a cruel thing and its stupidity lingered with 
me like a chain. I ate alone, and felt that somehow the 
“word” had gotten around and I was anathema; I was 
the prodigal, the wastrel, the liar. I mourned such a 
state of things but I knew I was blest by it for I was 
forced to do the journey alone, with no consolations. 
This exile among my own countrymen allowed me to 
explore with no distractions all the possibilities of the 
land and the myth. Had I come each night to a familiar 
room and had I explained the day’s discoveries among 
coffee and nostalgia, it would have been a lost journey, 
a meager tour; as it was, I was surrounded by not one 
friendly shadow and all my vision, tattered and vain 
as it seemed to me, was at least kept intact. I had not 
been forced to reduce all things to explication and to 
comrades. 

When I returned to my room, past the throbbing 
den beneath the stairs that housed the expedition’s elec- 
tric generator, I saw in the distance beyond the bal- 
cony and the garden on the plain of Raha the camp of 
the border patrol. I saw no motion amongst the white 
tents that lay there but my memory tingled for I had 
brooded long on Exodus and after that twisted journey 
from Egypt I was caught too like the children of Israel 
in an alien country, hungry for the consolations of 
captivity and forced for the moment to eat the bitter 
herbs of loneliness and despair. The journey had strick- 
en me with the gradual elimination of all sweetness and 
all human manner. I had lost the fixed star of any usual 
surrounding and the conditions of my journey were 
imposed. 


THoucH A Part of me would insist during the whole 
journey on its niggardly and nasty prerogative to be 
outraged, my spirit rose to enchantment in the Church 
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of the Transfiguration. 

I struggled there against any apotheosis of ikon and 
mosaic that glowed like a raging furnace in the land of 
Sinai, a land that knew only the heat of the dead sun on 
granite and sand. (I remembered how the gold of San 
Marco in Venice crackled amidst the smell of fish.) 
Within the church the tormented land falls away, and 
gold on gold, laced and etched with primary reds and 
blues, translates all the anguish and brazen glory of the 
hills into an exuberance of gold, form and idea. The 
ikons had become a statement of purity of craft, not 
baroque and luxuriant, but severe and decorous, in the 
salient strength of Byzantine art that in a straight line 
of glittering color can describe an entire theology. The 
paralysis that had gripped my spirit and the sneer of 
stone that had gripped the land vanished then in that 
burgeoning of gold, clinging to the walls, and to the 
apse like flowers. 

The church is a coffer of packed magnificence. I 
entered the nave through the cypress doors that stand 
at the back carved and blazoned with the coat of arms 
of the pilgrim knights. The center aisle is a forest of 


- silver ships and chandeliers hanging from the ceiling 


like vines. The ikonostasis glares at the foot of the nave, 
gilt and colored panels propped up, it seemed, by the 
incense that still filled the church from the morning 
Mass. The colors are spun from that fine, beaten air, 
the element of Byzantine art that reveals more of the 
spirit than any painting or any chant however decorous. 

Beyond the ikonostasis, high above the altar the mo- 
saic of the Transfiguration pushed aside the dark and 
revealed the smoldering scene of Christ and James and 
Peter, Elias and Moses, attentive in a pavement of 
curved gold, shimmering in the flat music that trans- 
poses the mosaics of Ravenna and Istanbul into a lit- 
urgy of ascent that can define whatever it will of the 
mysteries of heaven and earth. 

Two steps down, behind the altar, is the small chapel 
of the burning bush. The walls are splattered with ikons 
and paintings of interminable color; blue fired tiles and 
votive lamps ignite the dark room where once a year a 
beam of light falls from the window on the silver 
plaque marking the place the bush burst into flame. It 
was a small, fixed dominion of holiness and when I 
walked in bare feet across the loam of rugs that lay on 
the stone I was moved to think for the first time since 
my arrival of holiness; of God; of the law. 

But the church seemed detached and distant from 
any life, current and vital there in the present moment. 
The enclosure, that fortress Justinian built, excluded 
any ambiance of the divine visitations; it was not a 
place of pilgrims; it was a museum, a treasure to won- 
der at, to be filled with and crushed by. But the penta- 
teuchal heroes had no place there to rest. The sacred 
had been violated, not by heresy or any terrible decline 
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_ in observance, but by greed and by curiosity and it 
' would be the Holy Mountain that would hold out 
against the monks, the archeologists and the tourists; 
up there the moths that eat away at ritual and destroy 
the fabric of piety could not breathe. But I would know 
when I left, when I took my last walk in the precincts of 
the enclosure, of another reason, of the presence in the 
valley of a force that remained as it was at the begin- 
ning, spreading its ugliness and disorder with as much 
power as it did in the days of Exodus. 


IN THE EVENING Of my first day at Mount Sinai I went to 
my room and knew a loneliness that was so piercing, 
so violent that it felt like a sore, festering in me, un- 
settling every breath I took, grinding against the gold 
_ and the marvels of the church, denying the valley, the 
' mountain I’d climb on the morrow. I felt that the world 
had drifted beyond me and had left me with no booty, 
' no remembrance. I groveled and moaned, on my bed, 
and felt the utter vanquishment of the moment when 
there is no one in the world but one’s own self. 

b At eight o'clock the next morning, in a cold wind, 
| Mohammed, a Bedouin boy, led me on my journey up 
_ the Mount of Moses (Gebal Musa). We walked into 
_ the world of the foothills; ridden and striped with gran- 
| ite the land glittered with earth colors in the dusky 
' shadows of stone. I had never seen land that freed so 
quickly the confined valley and straightened aspects 
| of barrenness. At once, when we had reached the top 
_ of a knoll, the world opened like a fan before us; the 
hills went on into space through a ruddy light that held 
7 together expanses that had no tree, no house, no travel- 
er to define them; this was the ultimate prairie, the 
_ garden of the gods, the desert of the world that was 
made of earth, of iron and strata of fire. 

The climb to the peak where Moses received the law 
began on a plateau above the chapel of Elijah. I was 
' taken there up the winding “way of the cows,” as the 
Italians call a mountain path the feeble can climb. The 
steps from the plateau to the summit were the end of 
"a great carved stairway that begins directly behind the 
- monastery. It was then three years since I had climbed 
_ a mountain and two months since I had done any seri- 
ous walking. I became tired quickly and rested, as 
' Mohammed went up singing, and the bells from the 
“monastery rang calling the monks to prayer. They 
sounded even at that height, the wooden bells, like 
_ stone cymbals and castanets. 

At each turn of the way the hills fell into the light, 
' monoliths of red feathers, massive and still in the 
' granite air. The hills are ruthless and refine desolation 
| to the finest point, to the inverse of life. The rocks 
seemed molded by a stone cutter in a tantrum, crushing 
and exploding with no plan and leaving exposed the 
' most naked shape and extravagance of rock. O the ter- 
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rible remove of this place. One more point away from 
life, I thought, and I could not stay whole. Pursued by 
tawdry and sinister affections, I staggered behind Mo- 
hammed breathless and cold with the weight of the 
arrival. Moses and the Lord were not yet on the levels 
of the air but the habitation of the gods was the nature 
of the place, and the valley, with its deception and glit- 
ter and its history, seemed nothing but an effigy, a toy 
swinging from the edge of the world. 

When we arrived at the wire gate that led into the 
enclosure at the summit, I sought not Moses but water 
and lay back on a rock and drank down a quart of it. 
I looked up into the sky and saw that black clouds had 
moved in from the west but I had seen such clouds in 
Cairo and I had never seen rain. 

The chapel of Moses is built over the rock he stood 
on when he received the Law. It is on the edge of the 
mountain and is nothing remarkable. The walls are 
covered with shoddy murals and a piece of the hallowed 
rock is exposed in the corner. There was not much there 
to think about. Outside, beyond the chapel is a blood- 
spattered mosque where the Bedouin slaughtered a 
lamb each year to Moses. Nothing there to lick at the 


~ sense. The reality that trapped the mind was something 


else, something other than anything imagined, any- 
thing historical or lyric; it was the place, pure, intact, 
primitive, the way it was. It was the primal aura that 
possessed the mountain the moment Moses set foot on 
it, at the instant before the Lord descended, before his 
face passed before the prophet and the prophet hid to 
shield the divine glory from his eyes (I crept into a 
crevice I thought was the crevice, but I think it was 
not.) The mountain explained itself; the way the 
Acropolis does, the way the Valley of the Kings and 
Mycenae do. Though the land rang with mystery — the 
air tipped by buzzards, the vipers under the rocks, 
the wind carrying to the bone and air the currents of the 
valley that bore with them the smell of herbs and the 
sounds of the belled camel—the mountain spoke in a 
muted diction to me, in the language of a place that 
cannot tell outright its history since that history is 
ineffable and without rhetoric. The imagination fell 
beneath the weight of such depletion and it increased, 
though I knew nothing I could easily understand and 
saw nothing I could call either divine or profane. It was 
the smoldering truth of an action that left no sign we 
could call this or that but it left its presence, unviolated, 
stately, fashioned from time but not changed, held in 
space but not contained by it. 


WHEN WE CLOSED the wire gate and began our descent 
I had Mohammed take a photo of me perched on a 
ledge with the distant hills and valleys dangerously 
beyond me, haughty, bearded, with a stick in my hand. 
We returned to the monastery by way of the ancient 
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pilgrim steps, passing through the arches where the 
pilgrims were first blest and then shriven in preparation 
for the Mass that would be celebrated on the summit. 
(No such fuss now.) The plains and mountains leapt 
before me again; at each turn in the path the memory 
of the mountain would fade and then return and I 
remembered that a descent from the proximities of the 
divine is to descend into the world and that never has 
been the least kind of delight. The air grew heavier, the 
hills and their barrenness closed in upon my eyes. The 
monastery was flicked into the valley beneath me and 
I returned to what I knew would be merely history and 
merely art. 

The clouds had massed above the hills, pitched and 
twisted in shapes of enormous barrels. The cypress. 
The herbs. The camels. The season of hot stones and 
barren vines. The mountain soared at the periphery of 
my loneliness, the loneliness that had taken hold again 
and clung to me and would not let go. 

The thunder first seemed to me to be explosions. I 
thought perhaps the army camped in the desert had 
been blasting rock. And when the rain did begin to fall 
it fell very slowly and then turned to hail, large pellets 
that bounced off the tin roofs beneath the balcony out- 
side my room. I stood and looked out onto the rock 
hills that stood like giants beyond the northern ram- 
parts of the monastery. I noticed the monks first; they 
had come out and stood in the rain on the flat roofs 
looking up toward the cliffs. I could not think what 
they were looking at. I looked to see if they watched 
birds; some great eagle; a climber; a rare animal on 
the ridge. I did not imagine that they looked at the rain. 
For suddenly I saw too and marveled, and felt the 
imagination and my flesh (that each day got more 
sodden with dirt and sweat) roused, for the hills had 
exploded with rainwater; it ran down the cracks in the 
granite, pushing, spilling over into small torrents mak- 
ing a great noise, breaking the rocks into turbulent falls, 
shuddering and quivering under the lashes of luxuriant 
rain. We were stunned, for not in seven years had it 
rained, not in seven years had the clouds given up the 
rains they held so close in their black fists. 

I walked out into the rocky land at the foot of the 
stricken hills. The quiet of the plain was shattered and 
I stood there and breathed the herbs that had been 
freed from the dry sand and dirt to give up their per- 
fumes in the noisome and pulsing air. The world and 
my spirit were for those moments all vibrant; the wild- 
ness of life that had fallen dumb into the stunning 
force of this journey suddenly came surging up and 
surrounded me with the cold, ice-wind of elation that 
can move even the most sullen heart out of its ditch. 
It was as if I had come upon a waterfall in the most 
tangled and remote part of a wilderness that held all 
the death and terror in the world. The monks and the 
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scholars on the roofs looked like a pavilion of grandees 
at the trooping of the colors. I stood with the water 
rushing at my feet, the dry herbs crushed in my hands, 
and my nostrils and eyes and ears filled with the smell 
of the rock and earth that had blasted through their 
hard vault and given for some moments a flowering and 
abundance to the valley and to me. 

The next day when the rain had stopped and the hills 
grew back in their usual rigor, I walked into. the Valley 
of Raha, across the ground the chosen people walked 
upon; where they had yearned in their thirst and terror 
for the fleshpots of Egypt. I struck out toward the en- 
campment of the border patrol; the heat had become a 
hard ring around me and I walked with the rigid in- 
tensity of a man walking against a fierce wind. There 
was no movement still from the tents I had seen on the 
first day of this journey. (I feared that perhaps one of 
the soldiers there would challenge me, for in Egypt the 
police and the army are too close too often.) But there 
was no sound anywhere. Silence in the desert places 
has a noise of its own; it is the noise of the single objects 
that move, drop, jostle, fly, above, in the silence that is 
an intense, powered glass that breaks the smallest noise 
into a bolt of rock exploding: a bell from a wandering 
sheep, a stone struck by a staff, a piece of shale falling 
from a cliff, the sand at my feet, a child shouting for 
money across the rocks, a voice; these sounds came to 
me pure and white, for silence had made of the com- 
monest noise an entire new thing. 

It was the day I encountered the horned viper. 

The rains had driven the animal out from a rock and 
he appeared in the corner of my eye as I walked back 
to the monastery for lunch. It sent black and ice into my 
brain. I would not run — out of pride — but I would not 
let it be and walked back toward it to photograph it 
where it sunned itself on the edge of a rock by the road, 
its body twisted in a sharp paroxysm, aslant the heat, 
globs of warts on its head and holding in its tongue (so 
I imagined) instant and crackling death. The plain of 
Raha that lay at my right, a fantastic image of heat and 
rock, and the hills that mounted to the left of me like 
the nails of giantesses into the light, seemed to focus 
on me and on the viper; we were for that time the 
center of the world. I thought I was nearly on its neck 
and, with each step toward it, each click of the camera, 
bringing me closer to an attack (a little spice to intrigue 
the imaginings). When I saw the pictures of my en- 
counter I saw no beast of the desert, no enraged viper, 
but merely a dot, a black scratch, for I had not been as 
close as I hoped to the sundering tongue. I was learning 
then that though I pretended not to be one, the ro- 
mantic whose great flirtation would be with death and 
the demon still held his place unchallenged in my heart. 
I was learning too that the life of the mind is best and 
no amount of embattled serpents and marauding schol- 
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ars would ever be as dazzling as one moment on the 
tip of the intellect. 


THREE NIGHTS LATER, in a full moon, the hills that had 
changed from rigor to the most fluid violence and back 
again to rigor, changed in the white light of the moon 
into a mass of diamond, glacial and willowy. They 
moved when the light and clouds played above it. How 
much variety and life there is in the waste places; how 
the spirit will flower among the most impotent hills; 
how the mind sees the marvels of life even where life 
has been shocked and raped with heat and vulgarity. 

There was a party going on above me in the little 
salon where six days ago I was received, a vagrant pil- 
grim. Now to celebrate the visit of a dignitary from the 
University of Alexandria, the monks and the expedition 
had prepared a simple feast. (I suppose it was simple 
and I suppose it was a feast since I did not get near 
enough to find out.) I watched him being escorted 
through the interior of the fortress all the day; they 
had set up scaffolds for him; they had opened doors 
seldom opened for him; they took him beneath the 
foundations where the diggers had found some Byzan- 
tine tunnels and artifacts. (How I raged with envy that 
I could not have gone along too.) The ladies of the 
expedition laughed; the scholars cavorted the way 
scholars do. It was an “affair” and the gaiety of what I 
imagined was whisky (though it may merely have been 
wine) and the whooping I thought was tipsiness 
(though it may merely have been scholars cavorting) 
fell heavily in the labyrinth of the monastery where I 
had gone for a walk: past the little wire enclosure 
where a plant supposed to be of the species of the burn- 
ing bush was guarded against the knives of splicers; up 
the crooked stairs through the tunnels behind the 
battlements, where the moonlight fell through the slits 
prepared in the olden times for archers; past groups of 
Bedouins sitting around fires built on the stone pave- 
ment, their dark and burnished bodies crouching in 
the darkness of the enclosure, a dizzy and jagged mass 
of balconies, a minaret, and roofs. The party seemed to 
be a desecration, and though I have no illusions about 
my own purity, I found this indecorous, wrong and 
ugly. But it came clear to me that the anger I felt was 
not an aesthetic or moral one; it was a rage that came 
from knowing that the world that Moses had come to 
when he descended from the mountain, that the world 
of the golden calf (braying beyond to the full moon) 
and of the reveling Israelites, was still the world of 
Sinai; it was all there, all the vulgarity, all the dross and 
the golden rings and bangle (blazing jewels on the 
fingers of St. Catherine, preserved in a cask in the 
church); there was the charnel house where the monk 
who blest the pilgrims on their way up the mountain in 
the days of true pilgrimages sat propped up in splendid 
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vestments, guarding over the bones of his brethren; 
there was the monastery museum where all satin, gold 
and jewel of the courts of the world seemed to have 
been gathered; there was the sound of the Bedouin 
children tending their flocks and shouting for money 
over the terrain that had known the staffs of the tribe 
of Jethro. This was the land where the Egyptian army 
awaited the call to action and where just three days 
before rock had been struck and yielded water. The 
vision of Exodus, battered and vulgarized by my sun- 
dered imagination and small spirit would begin then 
to grasp the seamless lay of the land; it was droning in 
my memory even then, the majesty and graven splen- 
dor of the mountain. The scarlet clouds fumed and 
swirled above the monastery, the afternoon of the rains 
and the chittering bells and clappers in the tower of 
the church felt their way into my blood, but I was busy 
melting gold for the golden calf, and, stiff-necked and 
proud, I refused the bounty and moved off raging. 
The next morning I took my shoebag and towel of 
herbs and walked through the low door in the wall of 
the monastery, down the hill, past the charnel house 
and the barren garden to Pericles who awaited me be- 


~ side his Chevrolet like a prison guard beside a cell. I 


looked at him, the rage of my spirit only slightly 
quelled by the blessing I had demanded from the priest 
at Mass earlier in the morning. We roared off across 
the wilderness gutted and ripped asunder by the rains. 
My heart was sad and I was still. I mourned that I had 
spent so long in thin disputes with my demon. We 
drove through the wilderness of Zin where the stiff- 
necked people felt their bellies yearn for the consola- 
tions of the fleshpots. I had never known such heat; it 
rose from the hills of limestone like steam and all the 
moisture in my body caked on my tongue. I fell asleep, 
the sand pushing down on my eyelids, my flesh pocked 
and leathery, all my imagination hedged in by the 
mountain top I had climbed to and by the rock cliffs 
that had fed me their benediction of sudden waters. 
When I brought my hand to my face to shut out the 
sun, I smelt the wild herbs that climbed up to me in the 
sprung air of the rains! 

We crossed the canal at Suez in the sun of noon. The 
Red Sea beyond us still as wax and the monolithic 
silence of Gebal Musa crisscrossing the sounds of the 
city. The rains, the viper and the mountains, the three 
signs of the journey into the land of Exodus, would hold 
their place in my memory, tying down the shape of 
the trek; the rains were the joys, the viper the bestial 
presences and my mortality, the mountain, the noble, 
sovereign place, the vision, mute and intact. I returned 
to the fleshpots, their lure of bread and circuses silenced 
in the desert, whispering and flaunting their signals. 

In Suez I had lunch and looked at my face in a 
spoon and laughed. 
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BUKOBA’S RUGAMBWA 


Laurian Cardinal Rugambwa, Bishop of Bukoba, 
Tanganyika, and the Church’s first Negro cardinal, 
paid a visit recently to the United States — his first 
since his elevation in April, 1960 — at the invita- 
tion of the College of New Rochelle (N.Y.) alum- 
nae.-The college awarded him its first honorary doc- 
toral degree. In nearly three weeks of travelling 
His Eminence visited Church, state and academic 
groups throughout the East and Midwest, where he 
was greeted by enthusiastic crowds and honored 
(with more degrees — from Notre Dame, George- 
town and Catholic Universities; special convoca- 
tions, receptions and testimonials, including one by 
the State Department and another at an “All-Chicago 
Salute to the Peace Corps’ Sargent Shriver,” spon- 
sored by the Catholic Interracial Council). The Car- 
dinal, Africa’s first native Prince of the Church, 
celebrated Solemn Masses before crowded congre- 
gations in Manhattan, Brooklyn and New Jersey, 
and spoke as often as possible of his current goals 
for Africa: more and better schools and churches, 
an improved Catholic press, and most of all, the 
growth of Christian responsibility in African lay 
people. Still calm and energetic at the end of his 
tour, the young prelate had convinced most of his 
audiences that he could achieve these goals very 
soon. After a one-day stop in Philadelphia, Cardinal 
Rugambwa (who speaks Latin and five other lan- 
guages) left for Ireland’s Patrician Congress on 
the next leg of his official — and personal — mis- 
sion to tell European and American Catholics 


about the many needs and hopes of his native Africa. 




























A MONK AT 
THE PIANOFJORD 


Father Thoralf Norheim, O.P., who recently arrived 
from Norway for a long concert tour, had more on his 
mind than playing the piano when he decided to come to 
America. A member of the Dominican Blackfriars, a 
community of five Norse and four French monks living 
in Oslo, Father Norheim is trying to raise funds to build 
a monastery to replace the small wooden building the 
community has been using since they were allowed to 
return to Norway in 1921. Only a third of the new priory 
was finished when the money ran out so Father Norheim 
went back to the piano. A convert to Catholicism and a 
virtuoso before becoming a monk, Father Norheim is 
considered one of Norway’s finest musicians. Since his 
ordination in 1950 he has acquired a radio program in 
Oslo, made numerous concert appearances in Europe, the 
United States, Canada and South America. His repertoire 
runs to Bach, Beethoven, Mozart and of course Grieg, 
with a few selections from modern Norwegian composers, 
notably, Halfdan Cleve. His current American tour will 
last as long as he can find listeners or until he has earned 


enough to pay for the other two-thirds of the new St. 


Dominic’s Priory. 
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A great tradition has been almost ignored by the Church 


a result of the Reformation 
by THOMAS MERTON 


Cardinal Newman was too Catholic 
to be anything but an English Cath- 
olic. His Catholic instinct told him 
that universality did not demand that 
he renounce his English outlook and 
spiritual heritage and so he did not 
follow the example of the more ro- 
mantic converts of his time. Or rather, 
though he was momentarily-influenced 
by them, it was just long enough to 
discover with alarm that he could be 
untrue to himself and to his authentic 
sense of the English tradition. Having 
once wavered in the presence of the 
overcompensation by some of his col- 
leagues, for whom nothing was sufi- 
ciently un-English, or too aggressively 
ultramontane, he drew back in salu- 
tary fear from the abyss of exotic and 
baroque clichés into which he saw 
himself about to fall headlong. He 
preserved the simplicity of his English 
devotion, and the clarity of the Eng- 
lish spiritual idiom. 

The English mystics belong to the 
ancient, Patristic tradition which New- 
man loved and which was so thor- 
oughly transplanted into Britain by 
the early monks as to become authenti- 
cally part of the very essence of the 


English spirit. Unfortunately at the 
Reformation the mystics were forgot- 
ten by all but a few of the old English 
Catholics, mostly in exile. When 
Catholic and mystical piety returned 
once again to England it was in an 
alien and baroque costume, so that 
it appeared suspicious, theatrical and 
false in the English setting. Post- 
Reformation continental terminology, 
transliterated inte cumbersome jar- 
gon, did not slip easily and naturally 
off the English tongue. Its attitudes 
seemed forced and artificial. But the 
more uncomfortable the piety of the 
continental counter Reformation ap- 
peared to the English convert, the 
more he thought it his duty to sacrifice 
his native realism and soundness of 
taste, submitting to what secretly ap- 
palled him: thus “nature” bowed to 
the “supernatural” ad majorem Dei 
gloriam. And, ironically, it was the 
Protestants of the nineteenth century 
who rediscovered the English mystics. 

But that which most genuinely glori- 
fies God is a catholicity true enough 
to respect the manifold variety of 
races, nations and traditions which 


seek their fulfillment and their raison 
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@étre in Christ. Our natures do not 
manifest Him by being suppressed but 
by being transfigured at the coming 
of the Gospel. Just as Christ came to 
fulfill the Law, not to destroy it, so 
too He came to fulfill the customs, tra- 
ditions and philosophies of the Greeks 
and “Gentiles” in general. Catholicism 
should then be English in England, 


not Italian; Chinese in China and not © 


French; African in Africa, not Euro- 
pean. The loss of the English mystical 
tradition would be, in fact, almost irre- 
parable. The strength, sincerity, sim- 
plicity and naturalness of an authentic 
English religious sense would be 
stifled. What has perhaps happened, 
with the loss of the earthy and humor- 
ous naturalness of medieval English 
piety, has been a slow smothering of 
the English religious instinct, and its 
final reduction to a lay and despairing 
state of tongue-tied agnosticism. 

Who were the English mystics? The 
custom has been to designate, by this 
name, the greatest and most character- 
istic of them, the fourteenth century 
contemplatives who first developed a 
mysticism that was purely in the Eng- 
lish idiom, expressed in the rich orig- 
inal vernacular of their time. This 
pure “English School” includes four 
great figures above all: Richard Rolle, 
Walter Hilton, Julian (i.e. Juliana) of 
Norwich and the author of The Cloud 
of Unknowing, whom no one has ever 
been able to identify. Sometimes, as 


in the case of the latest book of Pro- - 


fessor David Knowles (The English 
Mystical Tradition, Harpers, $3.75) , 
the sixteenth century Benedictine, 
Dom Augustine Baker, is added to this 
group, since he is more or less in the 
fourteenth century tradition, being in- 
sular and original, a decidedly solitary 
and independent spirit. But one might 
also include some of the great medie- 
val mystics who, though they wrote in 
Latin, were distinctly English in their 
character: the Cistercian St. Ailred of 
Rievaulx, for instance, and Adam the 
Carthusian (of Witham) or the anon- 
ymous Monk Solitary of Farne. A re- 
cent anthology (The Medieval Mystics 
of England, edited with an introduc- 
tion by Eric Colledge, Scribners, 
$4.95) has decided to take this ap- 
proach and it contains selections from 
the medieval mystics only. The four 
great mystics of the fourteenth century 


with Margery Kempe, St. Ailred of 
Rievaulx and St. Edmund Rich, Arch 
bishop of Canterbury. The texts of 
Ailred and Edmund have never been 
available before in English, and ar 
typical examples of the medieval 
Augustinian tradition. 

The mystics of the Middle Ages ar 
not the only English contemplative 
however, and one could think of other 
writers that might fill out the picture 
Some of them would perhaps not he 
as orthodox as Rolle, Hilton and the 
Lady Julian: for instance William 
Blake. Then there is the gentle ani 
happy spirit of the Anglican Thoma 
Traherne, whose Centuries (Harper, 


- $2.50) has recently been published 


He is certainly one of the most English 
and most paradisiacal of contemple 
tive poets. Another mystical poet whe 
comes to mind is the Jesuit martyr, 
the Blessed Robert Southwell, and we 
also recall that one of the great rep 
resentatives of the tradition of The 
Cloud of Unknowing is the Capuchin 
Benet of Canfield who, however, wrott 
mostly in Latin and French. These ar 
not discussed by David Knowles, o 
mentioned by Eric Colledge in hi 
introduction to his anthology. 

The fourteenth century was a period 
of growth and disruption together: th 
age of the Hundred Years’ War, of the 
Black Death, of Joan of Arc, Langland 
Dante, Occam. It was the age of Chai 
cer, when the spires of Norwich ar 
Salisbury first soared into hazy bla 
sky and when men first began to te 
and write about God, love and praye 
work and war, rights and justice in th 
English tongue. In the fourteenth cen 
tury the Catholic spirit became fu 
joyously and outspokenly English 
And with the new-found vernaculs 
piety, the solitary self-reliance of th 
hermits, the growth of independe 
spirit among the burghers and pea 
antry there developed a kind ¢ 
spontaneity and forthrightness, 
courageous frankness mingled wil 
humor which are characteristic 0 
England. All these traits are found i 
the English mystics whose humility i 
witty, whose ardor is simple and di 
rect, and whose love for God is tl 
whole offering of their complete sel 
not divided and destroyed but unifie 
and transfigured in “self-naughting 
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school are represented there, together 






















‘and abandonment to His infinite 







d mercy. 

The mystics flourished above all in 
ts of f Yorkshire, the East Midlands and East 
been § Anglia: lands of moors, of rolling 


1 are§ wooded hills, of vast fens laid out 
lieval§ under a huge dome of blue sky. Rolle, 
the Oxford clerk who became a hermit 
*s are§ in Yorkshire, is one of the first English 
iva} vernacular His is a genius of 
fire and light — and we shall see that 
for this reason Knowles tends to ques- 
tion his mysticism. He is a lively and 
fervent poet for whom the experience 
of God is itself essentially “song and 
sweetness.” Another hermit was the 
anonymous author of the Cloud. Here 
is less fire than in Rolle and less sweet- 
ness but no less humor and a great 
deal more of the hard reality of dark 
contemplation. Hilton, too, had per- 
haps lived as a solitary before joining 
the Austin Canons at Thurgarton. His 
Scale of Perfection, of all the works of 
the English mystics, comes closest to 
being a treatise in the tradition of the 
Fathers, embracing the whole scope 
of the active and contemplative lives, 
the first being a “reformation of faith” 
and the second a “reformation of feel- 
hig ing,” that is to say of inner experience. 
It is not so proper to speak of “Ju- 
fp liana” of Norwich as it is to call her by 
® her true name, the “Lady Julian.” 
Lady not because she was noble but 
because she was a Domna like the 
Benedictine nuns of Carrow to whom 
her anchorhold at St. Julian’s Church, 
Norwich, most probably belonged. Of 
all the English mystics she is perhaps 
the best known and the most charming. 















Catherine and Sweden’s Bridget ex- 
cept that unlike her great contempo- 
raries she did not concern herself with 
the problems of kingdoms and of the 
Church, but lived as a recluse in her 
quiet corner. Yet Norwich was not so 
® far from the Continent that rumors of 
je Wars and movements did not come 
through in plenty by way of the wool 
ports on the North Sea. 

Both in Professor Knowles’s study 
and Professor Colledge’s anthology we 
meet Margery Kempe. She is no equal 
to Juliana, not because she was not a 
recluse (for she was married) but be- 
ste selig cause she seems after all to have been 

ifieg @ little hysterical, something of a gar- 
inggtulous busybody perhaps: at least 
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She is the English equivalent of Siena’s — 


enough of one for Knowles to compare 
her surprisingly with the Wife of Bath. 
But here the likeness ends. The Wy 
had no such visions as Margery who, 
after all, was a good pious soul, Eric 
Colledge questions her mysticism more 
diffidently than Knowles, but both 
agree that, as a document of unrivalled 
historic interest, her autobiography is 
at once fascinating and invaluable. 


* * 


Finally there is Augustine Baker, 
who provides material for what is per- 
haps the most interesting and complete 
of all the articles in the book. Born a 
Protestant in sixteenth century Wales, 
Baker went to London to read for the 
Bar and during his residence in the 
Inns of Court used to frequent the 
theaters where he saw Shakespeare’s 
new plays. He was converted, not by 
Shakespeare but by a narrow escape 
from death, which he considered mi- 
raculous. He crossed over to the Con- 
tinent, entered the Benedictine Order 
in Italy, but could not adjust to the 
systems of meditation and piety that 
were intensively practiced after the 
Council of Trent. Indeed he thought 
they nearly drove him crazy and when 
he later became a director of nuns in 
France, he dedicated all his efforts to 
rescuing potential contemplatives from 
the deadly machinery of systems which 
had their place in the active life but 
were less helpful in the cloister. He 
believed the monastic life ought nat- 
urally to lead one to “introversion.” 
Never a community man, he led a 
marginal life as a semi-recluse. 
Knowles makes a careful study of this 
restless and complex character, this 
monastic odd ball, born out of due 
season, in perpetual hopeless conflict 
with the “active livers” in the cloister. 
He resisted them so doggedly that fi- 
nally one of them, who came to be his 
Superior, decided to get rid of him by 
sending him, in sickness and old age, 
to the English mission in a time of 
renewed persecution. Baker died in his 
bed, however, a “baffling figure,” a 
“man of whimsies and corners” and 
after all we cannot help feeling that he 
was a creature of the fourteenth cen- 
tury who would have blossomed hap- 
pily as any Rolle or Lady Julian in an 
East Midland hermitage, but who had 
the misfortune to be born two cen- 





turies late. Since then, how many other 
such men have there been in England? 
We have mentioned William Blake: 
what would he have been in the four- 
teenth century? Perhaps the equal of 
Tauler, or Eckhart — or more likely 
Boehme, But nothing could stop Blake 
from being Blake. There is no century 
possible in which Blake would not 
have seen angels. 

Professor Knowles wrote a first ver- 
sion of this book 35 years ago. The 


‘present writer read the 1927 edition 


two years ago, with hopes that it would 
be reissued. Now it has not only been 
reissued but rewritten and improved. 
If the first version was good, this sec- 
ond book is better, though perhaps not 
beyond reproach. The passage of 35 
years has understandably made the 
author more guarded in his judgments, 
and we find here no youthful enthu- 
siasm. Indeed, he is so cautious that 
out of six “mystics” he ends by accept- 


ing only three as fully genuine. Mar- 


‘gery Kempe, of course, he dismisses as 


“sincere, devout, but very hysterical” 
after a consideration of her vision of 
“many white things flying all about 
her on every side as thick as motes in 
a sunbeam.” After a patient and objec- 
tive examination of Baker, Professor 
Knowles concludes that he never de- 
véloped into a genuine mystic. This 
judgment will probably be disputed, 
but there will certainly be few to ac- 
cept without question his minimizing 
of Richard Rolle as a “beginner.” 

Knowles clings firmly to a single 
standard in judging mystics: it is 
the Dionysian standard of “unknow- 
ing.” Therefore he cannot accept as 
genuine a mystic of light like Rolle. 
The “fire, song and sweetness” of 
the hermit of Hampole are, by 
Knowles’s standards, merely the con- 
solations that precede and prepare 
for the serious business of dark con- 
templation. 

It is true that Rolle is not without 
exaggerations and defects. Colledge 
happily treats him as an English coun- 
terpart to Suso. But is it after all real- 


. istic to cling arbitrarily to a single set 


standard in such a thing as mysticism, 
in which the great rule is that there are 
no rules? The Holy Ghost takes tem- 
peraments as He finds them and does 
what He pleases with them. The his- 
tory of mysticism, including Patristic 
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mysticism, gives us plenty of room for 
accepting the “fire of love” in Rolle 


as something more than the consola- 
tions of a beginner. After all, does not 
Cassian speak of the “prayer of fire” 
among the Desert Fathers? (Admit- 
tedly this is an illumination that per- 
tains more to theoria physike than to 
perfect mysticism.) But more serious 
than this, to reject a mysticism like 
Rolle’s would seem to imply rejecting 
the mysticism of the Oriental Church. 
A study of the controversy between 
Barlaam the Calabrian and Gregory 
Palamas will warn us not to be too 
adamant in clinging to the apophatic 
standard. Indeed, apophasis (the 
mysticism of darkness) and cata- 
phasis (the mysticism of light) are 
simply correlative to one another and 
Pseudo Denys makes clear that “mysti- 
cal theology” rises above both of them 
and completes them both in darkness 
that is “super-resplendent.” The “light 
of Thabor” which is at the heart of 
Athonite mysticism surely seems to 
bear witness in favor of Rolle, and 
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when we read about Seraphim of Sarov 
visibly transfigured by the indwelling 
Spirit we must hesitate to dismiss this 
prayer of fire without any other reason 
than that it does not correspond with 
the standards of The Cloud of Un- 
knowing. After all, according to St. 
John of the Cross, to whom Knowles 
frequently turns as to a court of last 
appeal, it could be argued that the 
author of the Cloud was simply a “be- 
ginner”. in dark contemplation, though 
I do not believe he was. 

To reject Rolle as a mystic is, final- 
ly, to reject that which seems distinctly 
characteristic of the Northern English 
solitaries, as exemplified by the twelfth 
century hermit, poet and predecessor 
of Rolle, Godric of Frichale in whose 


heart “there was a gentleness greater 


than anything else, in his mouth a 
sweetness sweeter than honey or the 
honeycomb and his ears were filled 
with the melody of a great jubilation.” 
These words of a medieval hagiog- 
rapher are borrowed from a sermon 
of St. Bernard, yet they serve to ex- 


press a characteristic type of mystical 
experience. However much we may 
ourselves prefer the mystics of dark. 
ness, we cannot hastily reject the 
mysticism of light. 

Still, when all has been said, Rolle 
was definitely criticized by the best of 
his contemporaries, and there is doubt. 
less much wisdom in Knowles’s hesi- 
tations, This is a work of singular 
excellence, born of years of thought 
and love, and perhaps even closer to 
the author’s heart than his monumen. 
tal history of the Religious Orders in 
England. For here he has been able to 
concern himself more single-mindedly 
with what one suspects is a deep and 
personal religious ideal— an ideal 
which manifests itself in the chapter 
on the Carthusians in the Monastic 
Order in England. No one who loves 
the life of the spirit, no one who loves 
the English spiritual tradition, can 
read this book on perhaps the finest 
representatives of that tradition with- 
out passionate interest and deep 
concern. ff 
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A history of the Church 


JUBILEES popular feature, the 
pictorial series about the history 
of the Church, is now available 
in book form. Called THE CHURCH 
/ A PICTORIAL History, it will be 
available this month. You can re- 
serve your copy now (and save 
money by doing so) merely by 
mailing in the coupon below. 
The list price is $10, but if you 
enclose payment with your reser- 


vation the price is only $8.25. 

THE CHURCH /A PICTORIAL HISTORY 
has been four years in the making. It 
is a large, handsomely printed book 
in letterpress and gravure, strongly 
bound and expertly produced. From 
thousands of rare illustrations, a 
graphic, dramatic 300 have been 
carefully selected to show the tre- 
mendous sweep of Christian history. 
The 60,000 words of text and cap- 
tions underscore and complement the 
visual reportage of drawings, illumi- 
nations, paintings, murals and photo- 
graphs. 

This story of the development of 
Christianity over nearly 2,000 years 
draws upon the actual documents of 
each period to record the cycles of 
growth, regeneration, challenge and 
reform over the centuries. Pictures 
and text present the history of the 
Church against the social, economic 
and intellectual development of her 
times. 

We see the courageous pro-Chris- 
tian Emperor Constantine liberate the 
early Church and direct her into the 
first flowering. Then, with the Roman 
Empire in chaos, the indomitable 
Charlemagne and his monk assistant, 
Alcuin, invigorate the Western world; 
an era of barbarism threatens to de- 
stroy the Church, but Otto I and a 
series of saintly popes push back 
frontiers and breathe new life into 
society. The new age culminates in 
the great centuries of the medieval 
world. With the breaking up of 
medievalism come the Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation, the rise of 
the nationalist states, and the decline 
of the secular power of the papacy. 
Then within the last hundred years 
a second renascence gives the Church 
six outstanding popes and the promise 
of new greatness in a momentous 
world struggle. 

The pictures are for the most part 
contemporary with their times. Char- 
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lemagne, for example, is seen not in 
his usual guise of a late medieval 
“saint,” but as a fierce Germanic war- 
rior with handlebar mustaches, in a 
portrait done from life. Illuminated 
manuscripts, frescoes and mosiacs are 
other sources of illustrations, comple- 
mented by photographs of art objects 
and of the actual sites of historical 
places. 

THE CHURCH / A PICTORIAL HISTORY 
will help fill in your knowledge of the 
growth of Christianity. Two-thirds of 
the material published here is new. 
In setting the Church against the 
background of its time, over the cen- 
turies, THE CHURCH becomes a pic- 
torial history of unusual significance. 


Contents 


I The Early Christians: The Roman 
Empire — The Christians’ World — 
An Early Bishop of Carthage — The 
Papacy — The Liturgy and the Sac- 
raments — Documents of the Early 


Church — The Catacombs — The 
Persecutions — Constantine Brings 
Peace. 


II Byzantium: Constantine’s New Rome 
— Church, State and Heresy — The 
Nestorian Heresy — Theodosius the 
Great —A Desert Father: St. An- 
thony of Egypt—The State Ruled 
by Christ — The Church Fathers. 

III The Dark Ages: The Migrating Na- 
tions —The Moslem Challenge — 
Two Great Popes: Leo and Gregory 
The Great. 

IV The Age of Justinian: The Cathe- 
dral of Hagia Sophia — The Empress 
Theodora — Belisarius — The Chal- 
lenge to Byzantium. 

V Charles the Great: The New Europe 
— Pope Leo I1—The First Scho- 
lastics: Alcuin and the Venerable 
Bede — The Dissolution of the Em- 

ire. 

VI The Holy Roman Empire: The 
Growth of the Empire — The Feudal 
System — Cluny Fights for Reform 
— Gregory VII Faces Henry IV— 
The Quarrel is Settled — Murder in 
the Cathedral. 


at a special pre-publication price 


VII The Tragic Year of 1054: The 
Patriarch of Constantinople: Ceru- 
larius — The Orthodox Church —A 
New Kind of Saint: Boris and Gleb. 

VIII The Crusades: The Crusades Begin 
—The First Crusade, 1095 A.D.— 
The Latin Kingdom — A Moslem At- 
tack. 

IX The Flowering of the Middle Ages: 
The Gothic Cathedral— The Build- 
ing of Chartres — The City Emerges 
— The First Universities —The First 
Cistercians — Church and State in 
Conflict. 

X The “Greatest” of Centuries: Jnno- 
cent III— A Dictatorial Emperor — 
The Crusaders Take the Wrong City 
—St. Louis of France Leads the 
Crusades — The Last Crusade — The 
Liturgy in the Thirteenth Century — 
St. Dominic — St. Francis — The 
Schoolmen — The Harshness of Life 
— The Prevalence of Witches — The 
Plight of the Jews. 

XI An Age of Chaos: The Black Death 
— The Great Schism of Avignon— 
Dante Alighieri — Joan of Arc —The 
Peasants’ Revolt — The Seeds of the 
Reformation — Constantinople Falls, 
1453—“God Himself Will Intervene” 
— Savanarola and Alexander VI — 
The Hand with the Mirror of Salva- 
tion — First Printed Books. 

XII The Great Revolt: Luther’s Chal- 
lenge to the Church — Attempts to 
End the Revolt— Uprising of the 
German Peasants —The Council of 
Trent — St. Ignatius Loyola — Ba- 
roque Art—The Reformation in 
England. 

XIII The Age of the Missions: The New 
World — India, China and Japan — 
St. Francis Xavier — Blessed Martin 
de Porres— Kateri Tekakwitha — 
Jacques Cartier and Father Mar- 
quette— Latin American Catholi- 
cism. 

XIV After the Reformation: St. Francis 
de Sales — The Christian Brothers — 
The Economic Success of the Nether- 
lands — The Peace of Munster—The 
Jansenists and Blaise Pascal — St. 
Benedict Joseph Labre — Voltaire 
and the “Enlightenment.” 

XV The Age of Revolutions: Napoleon 
Takes on the Church — Pius VII in 
Paris —A Fight for Independence — 
The End of the Papal States — Ber- 
nadette and Lourdes — The Vatican 
Council. 

XVI A New Golden Age: Pope Leo XIII 
and His Rerum Novarum — St. Pius 
X — Popes of Peace: Benedict XV 
and Pius XI—The Troubled Age of 
Pius XII — Pope John XXIII. 
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News from 


HIBERNIA 


Ireland’s National Review 


As we have now engaged the services of competent 
and highly qualified Correspondents, assisted by ex- 
pert contributors, we are expanding our service of 
information, articles and comment on the Irish econ- 
omy, company reports, finance, investment, industry, 
agriculture and national development generally. 


Other special sections in ‘Hibernia’ include those 
on Politics, Education, Church and State, Current 
Affairs, Controversy, Theatre, Cinema, Television, 
Literature and the Arts, etc. 


For each of these sections we have engaged a panel 
of highly qualified editorial contributors with a back- 
ground of University and higher education, and prac- 
tical experience in their special fields of interest. 


‘Hibernia,’ which has established for itself a leading 
position both for the quality of its contents and its 
readership, is now entering on a further phase of 
development as a paper catering specially for Irish 
people in positions of leadership at home and abroad 
— people with educational and technical qualifica- 
tions and skills who are leaders in business, the pro- 
fessions, industry, commerce, agriculture, social and 
public life. 


As a National Review, controlled by a Board of 
business and professional men ‘Hibernia’ is independ- 
ent of all parties and groups. Its purpose is to focus 
attention on the important issues of the day and to 
provide a service of reliable background information 
and constructive informed comment. 


It circulates widely among influential ‘key’ people, 
families and groups, including Government, Church 
and political leaders, business men, the professions, 
civil service, members of national and local organi- 
sations, etc. 


Government Departments, State Companies and 
more and more national advertisers are now recog- 
nizing the special advantages of ‘Hibernia’ as a me- 
dium in which advertisements are seen and noted by 
an increasingly wide circle of influential readers at 
home and abroad. 


To introduce ‘Hibernia’ to new readers we shall be 
pleased to send 12 or more consecutive issues and 
a selection of free sample copies for only 6d. per issue 
(12 issues, 6s.; 20 issues, 10s.; U.S.A., 15 issues, 1 
Dollar), including postage, to any address in the world. 


Write to: 
HIBERNIA 


c/o Jubilee, 377 Park Avenue South, New York 16, 
or to: 69 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin 2, Ireland 
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BOOKS 


Recent 
fiction 


Tue Epce or Sapness, by Edwin O’Con- 
nor (Atlantic-Little, Brown, $5.00), is at 
least well written. It isn’t much of a 
novel, though, and in fact probably isn’t 
one at all. It’s more like a. long-winded 
tribute to the past, a nostalgic close-up 
of some Boston Irish types who, like the 
rest of the Irish, seem to be disap. 
pearing fast. There’s a mean, peppery 
old slum landlord named Carmody and 
a few of his cronies who occasionally are 
good for a laugh. Then there’s a middle- 
aged crowd represented mainly by the 
narrator, Father Hugh Kennedy, a re- 
formed alcoholic who muses about his 
experience, the Carmodys and life until 
he finally gets their meaning. His con- 
temporaries are the four Carmody chil- 
dren whom the old man has been driving 
crazy all their lives — especially John, 
another priest, an efficient, intelligent if 
somewhat brittle man who also broods 
a lot about life (and his father). Finally 
there’s the younger generation, well 
dressed, well educated, smooth-man- 
nered but a dull lot just the same. They 
have neither their parents’ warmth and 
understanding nor their grandfather's 
flamboyance. It would seem, according 
to O'Connor, that time has been playing 
some pretty funny tricks on the Boston 
Irish and maybe on the world in general; 
in the process the laws of change have 
been seriously violated: a lot has gone, 
or is going, out of existence and very 
little, or nothing, is taking its place. The 
one constant is O’Connor’s sentimental 
regret. And sentiment is the heart of 
this story — very decent sentiment held 
by decent people, but stretched out over 
nearly five hundred pages it gets tedious 
and finally seems as dull as the younger 
generation. 

John Steinbeck, once an enthusiastic 
runner after causes, seems to be panting 
heavily in The Winter of Our Discon- 
tent (Viking, $4.50). At first sight the 
unwary may be deluded into thinking 
the title is used satirically or at least 
fancifully. After a couple of chapters, 
however, the uneasy feeling sets in that 
the author is dead serious. And that sets 
the tone for this pudgy little morality 
about the decline of the traditional 
Yankee virtues of hard work, honor and 
strictest probity in business. Steinbeck 
traces the moral disintegration of Ethan 
Allen Hawley, scion of an old, very good 
Long Island family, who is now in 
straightened circumstances and working 
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as a clerk in a grocery store owned (to 
complete his humiliation) by an Italian 
immigrant. Hawley conceives a couple of 
get-rich-quick schemes which involve 
betraying his employer, taking kick- 
backs and contributing to his best 
friend’s death. Hawley’s own weakness 
is mirrored in his son who is quite frank 
in his opinion that integrity is for 
squares; he has no compunction about 
cheating in a national essay contest, 
which he does so well that he wins an 
honorable mention; he seems headed for 
a rosy future making television appear- 
ances until his cribbing is exposed by 
his sister who never liked him much 
anyway. (Interestingly Steinbeck seems 
to lump together the father’s dishonor- 
ableness and the son’s dishonesty. One 
may be as reprehensible as the other but 
there is a difference. No wonder moral- 
ity is in a bad way when even its cham- 
pions don’t make distinctions any more. ) 

Steinbeck may have had the movies 
in mind, or maybe just the comic books. 
At any rate he has Hawley calling his 
wife “fern tip,” “creamy fowl,” “chicken 
flower,” “pollywog,” “Miss Mousie,” 
only occasionally her given name, to 
which she would scarcely be expected 
to respond at this point. 

Some critics have professed to see in 
this book signs of a mature Steinbeck 
who has found his way back to meaning- 
ful fiction and that in it he has a serious, 
moving comment on l-i-f-e. I think 
they’re crazy. I think Steinbeck has skill- 
fully maneuvered himself and this novel 
right out to the sands of a Hollywood set 
where he hasn’t been for a while and 
which doubtless he’s missed. 

— Oona SULLIVAN 


THE GoLpEN GREEK by Warren Tute 
(Knopf, $3.95) is the portrait of a man. 
Tute’s hero is a wily Greek shipbuilder 
named Kostas Levantikos. After inform- 
ing us that “basically, this is a success 
story,’ Mr. Tute follows his Golden 
Greek up the golden ladder from clerk 
to tycoon, watches him change for all 
time the lives of some half-dozen inti- 
mates and sees him perish in a Cairo 
air raid during the Suez crisis. 

The parallels (except for the violent 
end) with the career of Aristotle Onas- 
sis are instructive and certainly not co- 
incidental. Indeed, as in many a business 
novel, the technical details of the hero’s 
operations — flags of convenience, take- 
over bids, war surplus deals — carry the 
book. If Mr. Potter, the Lifeman, ever 
offers an introductory course in Ship- 
manship, The Golden Greek should be 
required reading. 
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But, as is also true of many business 
novels, the author is better at describing 
the how of things than isolating the 
why. What makes Kostas run? “To me,” 
he says, “the excitement is to see how 
far from that centre line (of life) I can 
swing and yet not topple over the edge.” 
That is a good answer, but in 275 pages 
there aren’t many others as good, and 
in the end the wily Greek eludes even 
his creator. Watching the hero’s extraor- 
dinary pull on some rather convention- 
ally-drawn minor characters is therefore 
a little like watching a half-dozen satel- 
lites orbiting a void. The effect is spec- 
tacular, but why should the story have 
been told? 

The angle from which Mr. Tute 
watches his characters may be partly to 
blame for the empty feeling. He has 
borrowed Somerset Maugham’s patented 
first - person - singular, author- as - eaves- 
dropper-and-father-confessor perch; but 
unlike Mr. Maugham he doesn’t estab- 
lish his fictional self as anything more 
than a rather too handy listening post. 
(“I don’t know why I’m telling you all 
this,” they keep telling him. And there 
never is any reason.) More important, 
the method puts an off-limits sign around 
Levantikos’s mind, a sector we’d cer- 
tainly have liked to visit for ourselves. 
If Mr. Tute had followed his own ex- 
cellent example in The Rock and Levi- 
athan, he’d have forgotten about “point 
of view,” jumped willynilly into every- 
body’s head and come out with a better 
novel. — DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Tue Lost Epen (Noli me Tangere), by 
José Rizal (Indiana University Press, 
$4.95), is a new translation of a nine- 
teenth century Filipino novel that in- 
spired the first nationalist revolution in 
Asia. The book’s effect was particularly 
remarkable in that most Filipinos then 
were practically illiterate and had to 
listen to the book read aloud. As price 
for his popularity Rizal was executed by 
a firing squad in December, 1896, at the 
age of 35, on charges of fomenting the 
revolution that took place earlier in the 
year. The “Noli” as it is usually called 
in the islands, is an old fashioned, ro- 
mantic melodrama with a central love 
affair made complicated by political in- 
trigues and personal jealousies; there is 
also much shrewd satirical comment and 
characterization. Rizal takes to task the 
Spanish colonial administration of the 
Philippines, which was hardly en- 
lightened by any standards. But the 
main objects of his derision are the reli- 
gious orders — primarily the Domini- 
cans and Franciscans — which were the 
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religious guidance. Illus trated. 
Imprimatur. $3.50 
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The Commonweal 


Approach 


The editors of The Commonweal do not ac- 
cept the philosophical principles of that con- 
tinental “Liberalism” which was condemned 
by the Church, but the magazine’s approach 
to day-to-day issues is frequently described 

s “liberal.” The term itself, of course, is 
ambiguous and clouded with historical un- 
certainty, meaning one thing to one man 
and something quite different to another, and 
normally we hesitate to use it ourselves. We 
do, however; understand why people refer to 
us this way and we accept the designation — 
although our “liberal” views on many ques- 
tions strike us as more truly conservative 
than those advanced by most of the right- 
wing Catholic publications. 


Be this as it may, the editors of this mag- 
azine clearly tend to be “liberal,” not in the 
nineteenth-century European sense but in the 
modern American sense of the word. We are 
deeply committed to the idea of political 
democracy, and we have little patience with 
Catholic writers who discuss political ques- 
tions as if nothing had happened between 
the French Revolution and the present. We 
value the American Constitution and oppose 
any interference with due process of law. We 
cherish our own civil liberties, and we de- 
fend those of others. We abhor anti-Semitism 
or racial discrimination in any form. 


We are deeply concerned with genuine 
measures to fight Communism — moral, eco- 
nomic, military and psychological—and com- 
pletely uninterested in “anti-Communist” 
crusades that make bold headlines but signify 
nothing. We support domestic measures we 
think will help in achieving that social justice 
described in the papal encyclyicals, and we 
favor efforts to promote international social 
justice by aiding the underdeveloped nations. 
We think Catholics have not given enough 
thought to what it means to live in a pluralis- 
tic society and we consider it imperative that 
they repair this omission. 


—From the 35th Anniversary issue 
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mainstays of established order and priv- 
ilege on the islands, the constants in the 
shifting equation of vacillating policy 
from Spain, corrupt officials and com- 
promised natives. The friars held large 
tracts of land, thereby controlling much 
of the country’s wealth. As Rizal por- 
trays them they lived well, luxuriating 
in secular and religious pomp, com- 
manding deference from native and 
colonist alike; they kept a sharp look 
out for possible heresies or political 
troublemakers, watched education close- 
ly, made money hand over fist on do- 
nations for candles, processions, statues 
and Masses, and still managed to main- 
tain a nasty rivalry between the two 
orders. Rizal writes about them with a 
fine irony that only just veils his indig- 
nation and contempt. There is no happy 
ending to his story any more than there 
was to his own life, although Rizal is 
now a national hero and his books are 
required reading in Filipino colleges, 
which is probably as far as a nationalist 
writer can go. 


Memed My Hawk, by Yashar Kemal 
(Pantheon, $4.95), is similar to The Lost 
Eden in that it, too, inspired a revolu- 
tion — against the Menderes regime in 
Turkey a few years ago. The author, 
still alive, is a reporter in Istanbul. It is 
a novel of protest (that’s pretty old- 
fashioned, too, come to think of it) 
against the virtual enslavement of peas- 
ant farmers by local aghas, feudal lords 
still powerful in parts of Turkey. The 
plot concerns a young man, Ince Memed, 
raised in a tiny village in the Taurus 
Mountains. When his girl, Hatche, is 
promised to the agha’s nephew they run 
away together; he kills the pursuing 
nephew and although Hatche is caught 
and jailed, Ince escapes to become a 
kind of Robin Hood of the hills. Kemal’s 
style is richer, his characters more ex- 
otic and his language more musical than 
Rizal’s. In calling attention to the need 
for reforms in Turkey he relies less on 
satire than on a straight appeal for sym- 
pathy for the abused peasants. He holds 
the reader’s attention by his hero’s color- 
ful adventures in rescuing Hatche, har- 
assing the landlords, fighting off the 
police, and by skillfully juxtaposing 
emotional opposites— romantic senti- 
ment and violent cruelty, generosity and 
greed, courage and cowardice. And be- 
cause his lyrical power is so strong he 
sweeps the reader along with the whole 
thing, making him believe it, keeping 
him interested. In any case it’s somehow 
heartening to know that fiction, currently 
in low esteem here (or at least not selling 
well) is still capable in some parts of the 
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world of touching people’s passions and 
consciences to the point where they will 
get up and overthrow their wicked rulers. 
It’s at least a change from falling asleep 


in the hammock. — O.S. 


ALSO OF INTEREST 

FRANCE AND ALGERIA: Complementary 
Enemies, by Germaine Tillion (Knopf, 
$3.00). A collection of articles which 
repeat, essentially, what Mlle. Tillion 
said in Algeria: the Realities — France 
and Algeria need each other, but Algeria 
needs France more because it is a poor 
country that not even Saharan oil will 
make prosperous and because the Alge- 
rians at home depend on wage remit- 
tances from their brothers and cousins 
working in France. She includes an ac- 
count of her interview with Saadi Yacef, 
one of the leaders of the F.L.N. rebels 
and reports on Algerian loyalty to their 
underground government, which French 
intransigence has encouraged rather 
than crushed. Mlle. Tillion seems to 
think that both French and Algerians 
now realize that their seven-year war is 
tragic and stupid, but current newspaper 
reports give no indication that either 
side is going to stop fighting on that 
account. 


An End to Glory, by Pierre-Simon 
(Harper and Bros., $3.00), treats Mlle. 
Tillion’s theme fictionally. It is a novella 
about a French officer who after twenty 
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years in the military runs up against a 
different kind of war in Indo-China and 
Jater in Algeria where the cycles of ex- 
ecution and reprisal, torture and mas- 
sacre seemed to him to erode French 
pretensions of friendship, protectiveness 
and superiority. His solution is to resign 
his commission, an honorable decision 
for him but not likely, as he realizes, to 
make much difference in Algeria or to 
be even understandable to his family at 
home. A dialog between the officer and 
an old friend carries the whole burden 
of plot and character in this novella, a 
device that almost guarantees boredom. 
The translation, lumpy with English 
slang and peculiarly British expressions 
(my dear chap, what a bit of luck, etc.), 
does nothing to relieve this feeling. But 
the subject is timely and the author’s 
dogged exploration of it is uncompro- 
misingly honest. 


The Dark Eye in Africa, by Laurens 
van der Post (Apollo, $1.50), touches 
on the same subject examined by Tillion 
and Simon but cuts to the heart of the 
struggle now going on all over the world 
between colonial powers and former sub- 
ject peoples who want to be independent. 
He sees the trouble as not primarily 
economic or political but metaphysical 
—a problem in being that has been 
threatening European man since the 
Reformation and has finally caught up 
with him, not in his own backyard but 
somebody else’s. The colonists who 
have organized industry and provided 
clinics in backward areas can’t under- 
stand why the natives now want to get 
rid of them. Van der Post explains that 
it’s because these peoples want to be 
free, not just politically, but to be them- 
selves. He goes further and says (though 
not so crudely) that European man 
needs the natural, instinctive gifts of the 
African, since those qualities represent 
the ones our narrow rationalism has 
tried to bury; the Africans, on the other 
hand, need the gifts of the West to help 
them advance, not materially, but in the 
tealm of consciousness. Van der Post’s 
remarks were originally given as a talk 
in Zurich in 1954 and the book includes 
the questions and answers that followed. 
What he has to say seems just as per- 
tinent and imaginative, though neces- 
sarily still as tentative, now as it must 


have then. — O.S. 


NATHANAEL West: An _ Interpretive 
Study, by James F. Light (Northwest- 
ern University Press, $4.75). The 
American custom of thinking in dec- 
ades (naughty Nineties, roaring Twen- 
ties), generations (lost, beat) and 
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of Nazareth? 
Teachers, nurses, missionary Sisters 
needed for California and the Holy 
Land. 
213 West Olive Avenue 
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SISTERS, SERVANTS OF MARY 
Would you like to serve Jesus 
in the person of the sick? For 
information write to: 
Rev. Mother Provincial 
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Sisters of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament of the Diocese 


of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Motherhouse: 6618 Pearl Road, Parma Heights, 
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FRANCISCAN MISSIONARIES OF MARY 
Dedicated to Adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, bringing Christ to All Nations by Sociz.. 
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Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 
“Happy are they who dwell in Your house, 
O Lord; continually they praise You.” 

As a Mission Helper of the Sacred Heart, 
let the praise of your prayer and good works 
rise continually to His Throne. Pray and work 
with Christ in His Church today! 

Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart are 
primarily teachers of Religion to Catholic 
children outside the parochial school system; 
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of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
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The SISTERS OF THE THIRD ORDER 
OF ST. FRANCIS, whose Motherhouse 
is in Peoria, Illinois, 
have for their field of 
apostolic labor the car- 
ing of the sick and 
poor in hospitals and 
teaching in schools. 
The Order operates 
11 hospitals in the 
states of Michigan, IIli- 
nois and Iowa. 
For further information write: Mistress 
of Novices, Mount Alverno Novitiate, 
2327 W. Heading Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. 
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eras (reconstruction, ragtime) pro. 
duces quite a few artistic casualties, 

Any writer who blunders into the 
wrong one may find himself bounced 
helplessly against a wall of indiffer. 
ence. Nathanael West became one of 
these walking-wounded. 

West was a writer of the Twenties 
who came to bloom in the Thirties. He 
was the kind of author who most em. 
phatically had not worked as a cattle. 
rancher, shortorder cook, etc. His 
training was primarily aesthetic; 
where a more calculating man would 
have been washing dishes or working 
a lathe, he was dandying it up in 
Paris, cultivating a bizarre imagina- 
tion and a fastidious style. 

The stock market crashed, of course, 
and the dishwashers took over. West 
was obliged to compete with what he 
called “the Scandinavians” —the stut- 
tering naturalists of the time who 
“wrote what they knew” and nothing 
but what they knew. Works of imagi- 
nation became a luxury item during 
the depression years: and indeed, the 
craft has scarcely revived yet. 

But if West was wounded, his work 
was perhaps all the better for it. The 
depression put a kind of wintery bleak- 
ness in his writing which has, by a 
quaint irony, become one of the au- 
thentic expressions of those years. In 
“Miss Lonelyhearts” especially, he 
trimmed his over-ripe imagination to 
produce an effect of rarest desolation; 
this novel still sounds like a genuine 
howl of pain from one of the decade’s 
authentic victims. 

Professor Light’s book about West 
comes, not-quite from the Critical Fif- 
ties. It contains a little of the ponder- 
ous textual analysis of that curious 
era; but on the whole, it is lucid, free 
of jargon and thoroughly human. (One 
sitting, with a little judicious skipping, 
will just about do it.) 

The question that interests Light is 
how such an affable young fellow as 
West appeared to be was able to pro- 
duce such morbid imaginings. He feels 
that West’s half-concealed Jewishness 
had something to do with it: like 
Franz Kafka, West (né Weinstein) 
felt obscurely guilty for some unwrit- 
ten crime. The punishment came in 
the form of nightmares, precisely be- 
cause West had succeeded so well in 
mastering it in daily life. 

The theory is interesting, but I’m 
not sure that Light doesn’t overwork 
it. It is unusual to find a morbid 
imagination co-existing with an ami- 
able personality. To take an example 
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very far from West, G. K. Chesterton 
in his early years was driven nearly 
insane by the intensity and grotes- 
querie of his inner-eye. The anomaly 
deserves considerable attention. To ex- 
plain it all by Jewishness seems to 
me to be taking the easy way out. 

But if Professor Light seems a bit at 
sea with the creative imagination (as 
how many critics are not? ), he at least 
avoids outrageous academic elabora- 
tions on it. I have some doubt whether 
imaginative writings need even this 
amount of going-over: quick, occasion- 
al illuminations seem more useful, and 
keep the books fresher. But if it needs 
doing at all, let it be done by people 
like Light. 

Much more important are the things 
the author has to say about West him- 
self. He has an excellent eye for what 
matters in a man’s life. This is admi- 
rable literary biography, and in a cause 
where it is needed. 

West emerges as something of a 
hero, though altogether without hero- 
ics) He shunned the melodramatic 
compensations of a Scott Fitzgerald ; 
yet his life was every bit as frustrating 
as Fitzgerald’s. He was obliged to go 
to Hollywood, along with the other vic- 
tims of aesthetic blight; but unlike 
them, he remained quite uncorrupted 
by it and his Hollywood book (“The 
Day of the Locust”) is in many re- 
spects his finest. 

It is good to have a book written 
about West. So many American writers 
have been bombastic disappointments, 
that an unpretentious hero is some- 
thing to savor. Perhaps blundering in- 
to the wrong decade and being spared 
success was the best thing that ever 
happened to him; perhaps Nathan 
Weinstein was born under a lucky star. 


—W. S. 


Tue Poor Otp Liserat Arts, by Robert 
I, Gannon, S.J. (Farrar, Straus & Cud- 
ahy, $4.00). A memoir of Father Gan- 
non’s fifty years in education. During 
that time the liberal arts declined stead- 
ily in prestige, apparently unable to 
withstand the changes wrought by two 
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world wars, swollen registration and 
what he calls the “New Materialism.” 
Father Gannon surveys the results in 
present day American education. He 
criticizes its mass character and the cur- 
rent idea of a college president as mainly 
a fund raiser; he suggests a remedy for 
the teacher shortage and insists that 
any American boy with enough brains 
to get into college is fully capable of 
doing more work than is now being 
demanded of him. Father Gannon also 
includes a brisk history of the Jesuits’ 
St. Peter’s College in New Jersey, and 
comments on his years as president of 
Fordham University. — Mary ZAVADA 


Druc AppicTion: CRIME OR DISEASE?, 
introduction by Alfred Lindesmith (In- 
diana University Press, $5.00). Reports 
of a Joint Committee of the American 
Bar and Medical Associations on the 
use of narcotics and the increase of drug 
addiction since World War II. The re- 
ports compare American, British and 
continental European systems of regulat- 
ing drug usage and show that most 
medical and legal authorities here are 
dissatisfied with our method of police 
control of addiction and with the lack 
of distinction in the courts between ad- 
dict and dope peddler. The Committee 
urges American adoption of the British 
system which would let qualified doctors 
dispense narcotics, would abolish prison 
terms for addicts and establish experi- 
mental outpatient clinics for their care. 
All the Committee’s recommendations 
are strenuously opposed by the Federal 
Narcotics Bureau, so, while the reports 
provide valuable documentation on a 
serious American problem, the reader is 
left with the frustrated feeling that little 
or nothing is being done to solve it. 


— M.Z. 


THE PHOENIX OF THE WEsT, by Alan 
Keenan, O.F.M. (Taplinger, $2.95). A 
terse review of nine pogroms directed 
against Jews in the West — three under 
pagan auspices (the Egyptian Pharoah, 
Titus the Roman and Xerxes the Per- 
sian) and six in Christian times (the 
Crusades, Spanish Inquisition, etc.), the 
worst of which was Hitler’s attempt at 
extermination, although the Communist 
persecution of the Jews, not as well 
publicized, has been bad enough. Father 
Keenan writes well and what might have 
been only a statistic-ridden tract on anti- 
Semitism, is lifted to a poetic statement 
that tells as much about Christian fail- 
ure in love as of the suffering of the 
Jews and of their remarkable ability to 
survive. 
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Sister-Servants of the Holy Ghost 


of Perpetual Adoration 


(“Pink Sisters”) a contemplative congrega- 
tion devoted to the sublime service of per- 
petual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. 
In this congregation there is a wholesome 
alternation of prayer and work. The Divine 
Office (Roman Breviary) is recited in choir 
at intervals throughout the day. Our Holy 
Rule, final Papal fe gen Ph in 1950, is 
such that the normal American girl has no 
difficulty in following it. Those who are in- 
terested in er their life for the glori- 
fication of the Blessed Sacrament, for the 
sanctification of the priesthood, and for the 
propagation of the Faith may apply for 
further information to one of the following: 


Convent of Divine Love 
2212 Green St., Phila. 30, Pa. 
Mount Grace Convent 
1438 E. Warne Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Adoration Convent of Divine Love 
2630 Exposition Blvd., Austin 3, Texas 


SCHEUT MISSIONERS 
(Immaculate Heart Missioners) 
take the OATH of 
going to the Missions 
WHERE? Hong Kong, Singapore, Ja- 
pan, Philippines, Indonesia, Republic 
of Congo, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala. 
Apostolate in parish work, traveling 
missioners, educators, Catholic action. 
ADMISSION AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 
For information write to: 
Director of Vocations 


Box BB 
Arlington 7, Virginia 


OUR LADY OF MEPKIN 


TRAPPIST ABBEY 
Moncks Corner 


South Carolina 











The Cistercian Fathers 
Members of the Cistercian Mon- 

astery Our Lady of Dallas, in addi- 
tion to their monastic life, teach in 
secondary and higher educational 
fields. Young men who have finished 
their high school education and who 
feel they have a vocation to serve 
God in the religious life by becom- 
ing a Cistercian Father, should write 
for information to: 

Very Reverend Father Prior 

Cistercian Monastery 

Route 2, Box 1, Irving, Texas 
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By U possessed 


AT A REMOVE of 3,000 miles (about 
the right distance for this kind of 
work), I am struck by how relative a 
thing is movie-reviewing in America. 
Faced with twenty dreadful movies in 
a row, your European reviewer will 
simply blast away with more or less 
equal zest at every one of them. An 
American in the same, not uncommon 
fix, prefers cautiously to lower his 
standards, so that he can praise at least 
ten or fifteen of the little stinkers. 

If he attacks more than half, he will 
be considered a misanthrope. This has 
nothing to do with the quality of the 
films. I have been taken to task by 
people who haven’t seen one since 
“Birth of a Nation,” but who can’t 
stand cruelty in any form, even to 
dumb movies, and who feel that a bad 
notice is the critic’s fault. 

The Europeans take a surlier view. 
The critic writes for a public that has 
been conned into seeing enough silly 
movies for one lifetime, and wants to 
be warned against future ones. He 
knows only too well that you can’t 
hurt a movie’s feelings: some of the 
worst have sailed off, dripping more 
harpoons than Moby Dick, to make 
their fortunes elsewhere. He knows 
also that a critic must plant his flag 
somewhere, and leave it there; that he 
must keep his toes out of the euphoric 
swampland which oozes without cease 
from the publicity people; and that he 
must, if necessary, attack 365 films a 
year, until he comes upon the real 
thing. 

This point of view restores the visi- 
tor’s tissues no end. Last week, for 
instance, the London papers were full 
of brutal sniggerings at “By Love Pos- 
sessed,” and while the sarcasm got 
pretty clumsy in spots, it was in a fine 
cause. This is the kind of movie that 
ought to be swatted by everyone old 
enough to carry a club. It is, in fact, 
the kind of movie that shouldn’t be 
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made at all, because it cannot be made 
properly. 

The novel, if you remember, dealt 
with such matters as anti-Semitism 
and anti-Catholicism, and these not as 
footnotes, but as central to the text. 
The hero’s priggishness had to be es- 
tablished before we could grasp his 
recurrent horror upon finding the 
worm at large among white-Protestant 
vestrymen. Cozzens’ irony was missed 
by most readers, who assumed that he 
was exalting his U-characters at the 
expense of the masses. The point of 
the story was quite the other way: 
being U, for all that it puts on a better 
show, is no armor against the worm. 

Granted that this point more or less 
had to be missed, we could still be left 
with a complex and interesting study 
of small town priggishness. But this 
is precisely what Hollywood cannot 
do — and knows it cannot do. Anti- 
Semitism can only be handled in a 
highly stylized, artificial frame (the 
anti-Semite having to be blatantly 
some kind of a nut) ; anti-Catholicism 
cannot be handled at all. Class snob- 
bery is, I believe, not even remotely 
understood in the Hollywood diaspora, 
for reasons which only a snob perhaps 
could explain. 

I am not quarreling with these con- 
ventions, which, for quarreling pur- 
poses, would have to be stated less 
baldly, anyway. The point is that Hol- 
lywood knows that they exist, knows 
that they are economically binding, 
and yet goes ahead with movies like 
“By Love Possessed,” which must 
either affront the conventions, or go 
toothless in the night. 

And toothless is hardly the word for 
the way this pitiable soap opera goes. 
It is played out against the usual John 
O’Hara, autumn-in-Bucks-County set- 
tings (the novel was placed in sum- 
mer, as I remember, but Pennsylvania 
is the autumn state, as far as the 
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movies are concerned) ; its people are 
the usual featureless international set; 
while, as for its plot, only the sourest 
of Europeans could do justice to 
what’s left of that. Hollywood’s sense 
of irony has outstripped Cozzens’: for 
they have taken a book which attacks 
sentimentality at every turn and fairly 
drenched it in attar of roses. The musi- 
cal score alone is a masterpiece of 
gush, And it is not alone. Lana Turner 
is on hand, in the midst of her recent, 
soulful phase; Efrem Zimbalist, as 
Cozzens’ man of reason, seems to be 
on the verge of tears most of the time 
(perhaps Cozzens deserved this); 
George Hamilton — no, we won't go 
into George Hamilton. To sum up, old 
Newsweek-style, Hollywood exacts 
grim vengeance on famous anti-senti- 
mentalist. 

For all one’s brave talk about criti- 
cal standards, one would probably be 
prepared to let them down quite a 
way, if Hollywood gave any consistent 
evidence that it was trying to make 
good pictures. But when it does this 
kind of thing, bringing a writer like 
Cozzens to the level of a writer like 
Metalious, no standards can go low 
enough to help. I believe (this may be 
apocryphal) that “Return to Peyton 
Place” had to be held up for some 
time while they tried feverishly to 
think up a plot for it (hard to imagine 
how the time was actually spent); 
with “By Love Possessed” the trick 
must have been to remove the plot al- 
together and substitute one of Grace's 
rejects. The result is'a tie, and I left 
America early the next day. 

If I hadn’t, I would probably be 
groping for something nice to say 
about “Goodbye Again,” the movie 
based on Frangoise Sagan’s thing, 
**Aimez-vous Brahms.” But over here 
in Doursville, we feel free to say it 
doesn’t work out too well. Ingrid Berg- 
man is her usual pleasant self; but 
Anthony Perkins has developed some 
which 
would be fine in a film on anti-Semi- 
tism, but are highly alarming in what 
I take to be a tender comedy. Yves 
Montand seems vastly bored and 
sleepy, as well he might, for the film 
is at least an hour too long, with more 
getting in and out of cars than I can 
remember in a twelve-month. 

—WILFRID SHEED 
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JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild records are im- 
ported from Europe: many are unavail- 
able except through JUBILEE. The 
records are excellently performed, are 
well recorded and liturgically unsur- 
passed. They include both Latin and 
Eastern rites as well as folk music. All 
are pressed on high quality stock and 
are enthusiastically recommended by 
the editors of JUBILEE. Our most 
popular current item is the African 
Mass (listed under folk music). It’s a 
spectacular musical treat. 


amBrosian chant 


343 AMBROSIAN CHANT A remarkable 
and unique set of records of the chant of 
the ancient church of Milan. Most of the 
chants date from the fourth century ; some 
are ‘accredited to St. Ambrose himself, 
who gave form to the music of his people 
in their battle against the Arian heretics. 
Other chants reflect Carolingian, Byzan- 
tine and Roman influences. Hymns, anti- 
phons, psalms, canticles, alleluias, Epistles, 
Gospeis, prefaces are among the selections 
from the liturgy and Office throughout the 
year. Exotic, emotional, archaic, they are 
an important musical document of the 
primitive Church. Three records and illus- 
trated booklet, $20.00 


gregorian chant 


33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymims 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist SALVE REGINA. $7.50 


314 MASS FOR THE DEAD The complete 
Mass for the dead—on one record—from 
Introit to the final responses (and includ- 
ing the DIES IRAE) chanted by members 
of a Spanish Benedictine abbey. $7.50 

33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record—a collection of 26 Mar- 
ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
7 year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 


3044 MARIAN CHANT Another beautiful 
record of Gregorian hymns to the Virgin, 
this one sung by Spanish Benedictines of 
~ Faed of Santo Domingo de Silos. 


3-13/14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The Office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the DIES IRAE is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
PANGE LINGUA aiid VEXILLA REGIS from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 

311 THE MASS A complete Gregorian 
Mass sung by Canon Sydney MacEwan and 
the choir of the Church of Santa Susanna 
in Rome. Here is a rare opportunity to 
hear the full high Mass, with both spoken 
and sung parts. The forty-page accom- 
banying booklet contains a history of the 
Mass by the noted biblical scholar, Mon- 
signor John J. Dougherty, and the com- 
plete tert of the Mass. $5.98 
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33-61 ANTIPHONS AND PSALMS Mass 
XVI, plus antiphons and psalms useful 
throughout the liturgical year. An excellent 
record that may also be used in teaching 
Gregorian chant. Ten-inch, $5 

33-84 GREGORIAN MASTERPIECES A 
selection of the most beautiful of all Gre- 
-" chants from the liturgical year. 
5 


Gelineau psalms 

These are the work of a French priest 
in developing a vernacular psalmody. 
We suggest 33-04 (in French) and GR1 
(in English) as the best and most in- 
teresting. 


33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 

33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Geli- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 

GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
This is the best of all the versions in 
English. Ten-inch, $5 


EASTERN RITE 


33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS One of the 
finest examples available of the chant of 
the Russian Orthodox Church; it captures 
the deep-rooted mysticism of the Eastern 
world. Deacon and choir (which have had 
the special distinction of being invited to 
sing at Notre Dame cathedral in Paris) 
possess exceptional voices. This record and 
the Romanian Liturgy (38-52) are neces- 
sities for any good collection of liturgical 
music. $7.50 

33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russian 
monasticism. The melodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev; 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the influence of the Occident upon Russia 
and some showing the return by modern 
composers to the ancient tradition. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasure of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 

002 GREEK LITURGY The Divine Lit- 
urgy in the form used by Greek Orthodox 
churches here and in Greece, by the same 
choir that produced Byzantine Music 
(001). A rare chance to hear the Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom in one of the 
original languages. $5.98 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 
33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A _ special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord- 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
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Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

8960 COPTIC MUSIC For centuries the 
chant of the Egyptian Church has been 
ignored by the West, although musically 
and liturgically it is of extreme signi 
cance. Because of their isolation after the 
Council of Chalcedon of 451, the Copts 
have retained many primitive customs 
with little external influence. Recently re- 
cordings were made in the Coptic cathe- 
dral of St. Mark in Cairo; here are a 
selection from this most important and 
unusual liturgy. $5.95 


medieval 

33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten inch, $5 
9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama which 
was widely acclaimed here in its first per- 
formance since the Middle Ages. It has 
been charmingly recorded by its original 
New York performers, the Pro Musica. The 
special album contains not only the full 
Latin text and English translation, but 
the commentary by W. H. Auden (which 
first appeared in JUBILEE). A forerunner 
of the opera, it is one the great classics of 
medieval music. Twelve-inch, $4.98 


Polyphonic 


C3 PALESTRINA Three masses—the Mass 
of Pope Marcellus, the MISSA BREVIS and 
the MISSA AD FUGAM—by the great Italian 
genius of polyphonic music. Palestrina 
ranks among the rare handful of top crea- 
tive masters and these are among his most 
outstanding works. The performance is by 
the Netherlands Chamber Choir. $6 

33-58 SONG OF SONGS Extracts from the 
great canticle of love, set to polyphonic 
music by Palestrina, the prodigious genius 
of the Renaissance. The choir is that of 
Fribourg Cathedral. Ten-inch, $5 


PROTESTANT 


4528 ANGLICAN LITURGY This is the 
music of the liturgy in English, according 
to the usage of the Anglican Church, 
which follows the Roman rite Mass and 
sets the vernacular to traditional Gregorian 
modes. Besides the Mass and Evensong in 
plain-chant, the record contains a short 
Communion service by the famed sixteenth- 
century English composer, John Merbecke, 
and the Morning Service in Anglican chant, 
a post-Reformation development for the 
singing of unmetrical English words in 
four-part harmony. $4.98 

33-19 SOLI DEO GLORIA Psalms, 
chorales and the Daily Office by the French 
Protestant monastic community of Taizé 
(see JUBILEE for January, 1961). ($7.50) 


138PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of our 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba, a 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribes 
of the Belgian Congo according to their 
own musical traditions. The music, which 
is accompanied by drums, is not written 
down, but improvised. Contains the KYRIE, 
GLORIA, CREDO, SANCTUS, BENEDICTUS and 
AGNUS DEI. 45 rpm, $3 

644 MAHALIA JACKSON Gospel songs, 
moving and deeply spiritual, by one of the 
greatest of the American Negro revivalist 
singers. Included are “Jesus Met the 
Woman at the Well,” “Oh Lord, is it I?” 
and “Out of the Depths.” $3.98 

302 RONDA DE COPLAS A collection of 
folk songs dedicated to the Virgin from 
all over the Spanish-speaking world. The 
songs are beautiful, melodic and express 
the joy, sadness and hope of the common 
people with great lyricism and strength. 
Flamenco, Afro-cuban, saeta and fado are 
some of the styles played by native musi- 
cians. $7.50 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS An unusual record that has 
turned into a popular item. It consists solely 
of the sounds of different bells, i at 
the Benedictine monastery of En-Calcat 
Each bell has a special meaning, and its 
own voice and personality. Ten-inch, $4 


The Word of God 


33-37 ABRAHAM An unusual record—a 
magnificent reading from the French Jer- 
usalem Bible of the chapters of Genesis 
dealing with the life of Abraham. Inter- 
spersed are passages of commentary from 
Hebrews, the Gospels and the Psalms. 
Accompanied by trumpets and drums. - 





See Europe’ Shrines 


Fly Irish International 


. the Line 
to the Shrines 





Your pilgrimage gets off to a happy 
start aboard the most beautiful jets 
aloft when you fly Irish International 
to Europe’s major shrines. Irish carries 
thousands of pilgrims every year and 
specializes in the friendly personal 
attention that helps to make every 
flight a delightful travel experience. 
And remember, Irish operates the 
only direct air service between 
Lourdes and Rome! 

Make your reservations now to fly the 


finest, friendliest jets across the Atlantic. 


Irish International jet service will take 
you to Europe in less than 6 hours 


. hardly time enough to enjoy all the - 


fun of flying Irish! 


DUBLIN 


W ALSINGHAM 
(BIRMINGHAM) 


ST. JOHN’S 
CATHEDRAL 
(AMSTERDAM) 


LISIEUX 
(CHERBOURG) 


La RUE DU Bac 
(PARIS) 


ALTOTTING 
(ZURICH) 





See your Travel Agent for reservations. 
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OFFICES IN: New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Toronto, Washington, D.C. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON TO: DUBLIN - SHANNON, 


EDINBURGH - GLASGOW - ISLEOF MAN - JERSEY - LEEDS - 
PARIS - RENNES - DUSSELDORF - FRANKFURT - AMSTERDAM .- 


BIRMINGHAM - BLACKPOOL - BRISTOL - CARDIFF 


LIVERPOOL - LONDON - MANCHESTER - CHERBOURG .- LOURDES 4 
BARCELONA - BRUSSELS - COPENHAGEN - LISBON - ROME - ZURICH 











